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Or INTEREST TO 


EVERY AMERICAN MOTORIST! 


* * * 


N 1938, Chrysler Corporation engineers first introduced to the 
American public one of the great motor car advances of all 
time ... Fluid Drive. 


In the hands of many thousands of motorists, and in millions of 
miles of service, Fluid Drive has delighted those who have tried it. 


Like many truly great things, Fluid Drive is simplicity itself in 
design and operation. Yet it opens up a whole new world of 
motoring pleasure. 


Fluid Driving is so different from ordinary driving that it is a 
wholly new experience. Fluid Drive is an example of applying 
sound engineering principles that give practical benefit to the 
man or woman who drives a car. It is so easy, so effortless, so 
much simpler and safer, it so simplifies driving, that I believe 
Fluid Drive must be compared in motoring importance to hydrau- 
lic brakes and Floating Power . . . two of the many other pioneer- 
ing achievements of Chrysler engineers. 


Fluid Drive has been available only upon our higher-priced 
Chrysler cars. Now, in response to public demand, we are about 
to make it available also on 1941 models of Dodge, DeSoto and 
the lower-priced Chryslers. Not only that, but we are adding to 
the basic principle some further advances that make it even more 
extraordinary in operation. 


I believe that every owner of a motor car will want to try this 
new and thrilling motoring experience. 


att 


President, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION! 
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BUSINESS BOOM AHEAD 

BIGGEST IN HISTORY .........ccccccssocessseses P. 7 
No flash in the pan is the present government 
spending program. Looked for as a result of a 
$36,000,000,000 arms budget is a steady and con- 
tinuing upswing of the business curve. Forecast 
is a four-year period of record industrial ac- 
tivity. The article whittles down this colossal 
subject to a pattern that makes sense to readers. 


TOWARD WEALTH CONSCRIPTION..P. 9 


“Wealth conscripters” on Capitol Hill have 
jammed or are trying to jam some vital pro- 
posals through the legislative mill. At last week- 
end the scene may have appeared to be hope- 
lessly snarled. In this article the most important 
proposals advanced are analyzed for their effect 
on the business ledger and the consumer’s purse. 


BILLIONS FOR NEW PLANTS 

IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONG.................. P. 10 
“Defense areas” (sites for proposed war in- 
dustries) will be areas of relatively high income. 
Result—keen competition among communities 
for defense industries in the arms program. In 
Washington there is almost a censorship on pro- 
posed plant locations. But there is material 
aplenty—as this article demonstrates—to give 
the reader-businessman information not gener- 
ally made public so far. 


STREAMLINING THE NEW DEAL 

Death, politics and the inducements of private 
business have all but decimated the President’s 
original Cabinet. Today there are signs that the 
“inner circle” and “palace guard” are giving 
way before an influx of business leaders in the 
Government. Result—more power in the hands 
of a more conservative group of presidential 
aides. This article tells how and why. 


FOREIGN VS. DOMESTIC ISSUEG........P. 14 


It was a dizzying week of speeches, conferences, 
debates and charges. Out of the cross-currents 
our political analysts have prepared a tightly 
knit article of the basic campaign issues as they 
now take form. 


INVENTORY OF LABOR’S 
ts ye P. 18 


This Labor Day, wage earners and their rep- 
Tesentatives have much to think about. Twelve 
months ago they little thought that the present 
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arms program would put them on the defensive. 
The Pictogram shows labor’s strength, its organ- 
ized and unorganized members. The article re- 
views the record of the past 12 months . . . points 
to the problems ahead in the next 12 months. 


DRAFT ARMY BY THANKSGIVING?..P. 20 
Direct and very much to the point: This article 
gives the reader all the important information 
necessary to an understanding of the conscrip- 
tion bill. It shows where the Senate and House 
agree—where they disagree. It shows how the 
bills will affect able-bodied men. It tells who 
will be eligible, who will be exempt. 


WHY ARMS OUTPUT HAS LAGGED..P. 26 
Disputes and debates over delays in the defense 
program continue to heckle Congress, political 
personalities. The pros and cons are filled with 
all kinds of statistics and facts. One basic rea- 
son has received some attention, not very much 
analysis. This week’s Newsgram shows how the 
whole issue of profit limitation may be or can 
become the monkey-wrench in the machinery of 
defense. 


INTRODUCING LEON HENDERSON..P. 33 
He had 14 jobs while going to college ... He has 
three government jobs now. His reputation as 
an economic forecaster is hard to equal. He is 
stocky and a coiner of salty phrases. He knows 
more about prices and their vagaries than any 
100 other persons. We refer to Leon Henderson, 
Defense Commission member, a_ personality 
unique in official Washington. 


AND ON OTHER PAGES 


The President’s Week 
David Lawrence Editorial 
Question of the Week: 

Should We Feed Europe?..............cc0000+ 
The Pro and Con of National Issues 
The Labor Week 


Life in the Capital 
The “Yeas and Nays” 
Washington Whispers 


Cover: Leon Henderson; see People of Week, Page 33. 
(Photograph from Harris & Ewing) 
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of thee Nets 


Draft Draws Nearer . . . More Funds for Rearmament 


. . . Keeping Tabs on Aliens . . . Higher National Income 


Military training for a year is in 
prospect for hundreds of thousands of 
young men of the nation as the Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 58 to 31, passes the 
Burke-Wadsworth selective service 
bill . .. House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee extends age limit from 31 to 
45, and reports measure to House .. . 
Spurred by administration pleas for 
speed, Senate passes $5,133,628,277 
supplemental national defense bill, 
providing funds for beginning con- 
struction on a two-ocean navy and for 
equipping an army of 1,200,000 men 
. . . Bill goes to House for action on 
amendments adding $110,459,000, pri- 
marily for defense housing . . . Con- 
gress completed action on measure to 
increase the number of midshipmen 
at Annapolis by a possible 270. 

Joint Canadian-American Defense 
Board holds first meeting at Ottawa 
... sends representatives of the armed 
forces on an airplane tour of strategic 
defense points on east coast of Can- 
ada... Secretary of the Navy Knox, 
in a letter to Senator Wiley (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, outlines navy plans for 
a fleet of motor torpedo boats, patrol 
craft and sub-chasers . . . Nine Mid- 
west States hold conference to de- 
mand larger share in government de- 
fense contracts. 


xk 


Wendell Willkie, Republican presi- 
dential nominee, declares that the 
provision of the selective service bill 
authorizing the Government to take 
over private plants would set up a 
“political dictatorship” ... He also 
urges that a chairman be appointed 
to the National Defense Commission 
and more authority be given the 
group ... Mr. Willkie proposes im- 
mediate creation of a new department 
under which all air defense would be 
co-ordinated. 

Henry A. Wallace, in his formal ac- 
ceptance of the Democratic vice-pres- 
idential nomination, declares that re- 
election of Mr. Roosevelt is needed 
to curb Hitler’s “designs against this 
hemisphere.” . . . Senator McNary, 
accepting the Republican vice-presi- 





2 


dential nomination, charges that the 
Roosevelt Administration has _ hin- 
dered progress by proceeding on the 
assumption America “is finished” and 
declares that solution of America’s 
problems lies in the election of an 
Administration that “wishes again to 
see the United States a going concern.” 


xk 


House quickly approves excess 
profits tax bill . .. Measure gets cool 
reception from some influential mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee . . . As the Government begins 
unprecedented task of registering and 
fingerprinting 3,600,000 aliens, Rep. 
Martin Dies (Dem.), of Texas, chair- 
man of the House Committee to In- 
vestigate Un-American Activities, 
asks for $25,000 more to enable the 
Committee to complete its work. 


xk 


White House announces that Con- 
gress will be asked to empower Jesse 
Jones to hold office both as Secretary 
of Commerce and as Federal Loan 
Administrator . . . Justice Depart- 
ment investigates charge by Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, that 
Sir George Paish, British economist, 
has been lobbying to involve the 
United States in war on the side of 
Great Britain . . . Lord Lothian, the 
British Ambassador, announces that 
he has asked Sir George to return to 
England . . . Department of Com- 
merce reports that the national in- 
come this year will approximate 
$73,000.000,000 as compared with 
$70,070.000,000 in 1939. 

Wage-Hour Administrator Fleming 
announces a nation-wide drive for 
compliance with the law in five in- 
dustries: furniture, leather goods and 
luggage, boots and shoes, hosiery, and 
woolen goods ... Sumner Welles, Un- 
der Secretary of State, appointed U.S. 
representative on the special Pan- 
American board to administer colo- 
nies of Euronean powers in the event 
an attempt is made to transfer such 
possessions from their present owners 
to other non-American powers. 


Se 
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| 2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSG UAL Washington, D. C. 


Real meaning of Europe's war is about to be brought close to home for Amer-= 
icans; is to be interpreted now in personal terms. The reason: This month, for 
first time in U. S. peace-time history, men will be called from homes and jobs to 
serve at least one year in the nation's military forces. 








Call into service of the National Guard is just a first reminder that this 
war is real; is to be followed by conscription of youth. Prospect now is very 
strong that the House will join the Senate in approving conscription; that at 
least 11,000,000 youths will be registered for service in weeks just ahead; that, 
before winter, the first contingents of young men--whose numbers come up--will be 
traveling from homes and schools and jobs to army camps. Once set up, the draft 
machinery will turn inexorably; will give the Army a call on the service of the 
country's youth. 








The effect? At first it will be moderate. Mobilization of 250,000 Guards-= 
men will affect that total of individuals and families; will force some business 
adjustments. Gradual call of the first 400,000 conscripts, to come when Congress 
finally acts, will add to the effect. But: Over all, the total of American man 
power is so large, the proportion of men to be called so small, that building of 
an army of 1,200,000 will cause scarcely a ripple in the nation as a whole; will 
be felt chiefly by individuals affected and their families. 





” * * 


What comes after U. S. gets a bigger Army, a bigger Navy? Why the planned 
outlay of $36,000,000,000 for defense in next six years? Answers depend in part 
upon what happens to Great Britain; in part upon Hitler's decisions; in part upon a 
choice to be made by this country. Obvious drift is toward trouble, toward a 
real use for armed forces now taking shape. 























ee War abroad is forcing U. S. to a decision. The decision: Whether United 
States is to try more nationalism, whether it is to pull back in its shell, to un- 
NT dertake the government controls and adjustments in industry and agriculture that 


isolation requires. Or: whether United States is going now to move into a big- 
ger role in world affairs, to battle to retain its sea power that controls trade 

City, routes in the Atlantic and Pacific, to build an empire of American influence, to 
accept an inheritance of important parts of the British Empire in event of de- 
feat for Britain. 


er 
>, Wl. 





serial Both Roosevelt and Willkie favor a more daring policy for U. S. in world 
be ad- affairs; both recognize the immense potential strength of this country, its vast 
+n power, once released. Congress tendency is to be more cautious, to be more in- 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


terested in isolation, to try to avoid trouble. But: Foreign policy largely is 
determined by the Executive. Result: A trend is being fixed that points toward 
wider and wider American influence in the world. 


K * m 


A point to note: Hitler conquest. of Britain could yield him nothing but 
trouble; could result in strengthening U. S. with a protectorate over Canada and 
Australia and with joint U. S. and British fleet operation to patrol the Atlantic 
and Pacific. Meaning: The German dictator may not be too anxious for a showdown 
with Britain, may not relish the next phase of his fight, knowing that it cannot 
give him what he wants. 





Delay in the blitzkrieg may be interpreted in that light; may be based upon 
a Hitler hope that a peace deal still can be worked out to give him more than con- 
quest of England can give. Defeat of England still would leave U. S. across the 
Hitler path. However: Military view here is that it is unwise to couclude that 
Germany will not still unleash a violent offensive against the British. Same 
view is that it is unwise to conclude that this offensive will fail until it has 
been tried. Aerial attacks to date have been just by-play; have been for recon- 
naissance and experiment and nuisance purposes. Neither side has let loose its 
full force in the air. 





Also important to note: Japan iS*increasingly nervous, sitting on the side 
lines; is unhappy over evidence that Hitler has his own eyes on the riches of Ma- 
laysia; is worried over the growing naval strength of America and over the prospect 
that--in a crisis--U. S. and British naval strength would merge. 





* * * 


This country's defense program is growing more tangled. The reasons: Lack of 
authority in hands of the Defense Commission, inability of Congress to make up its 
mind, apparent urge in Congress to toy with the wealth conscription idea, to make 
no concessions to business. For example: Repecl of profit limit on defense con- 
tracts, promised weeks ago, still is not voted, with result that contracts are 
held up. Repeal by Congress of government authority to commandeer industrial 
plants is accompanied on same day by another vote restoring and strengthening this 
authority. 








Fact is that underbrush still is not clcared from path of defense spending; 
that basic tax decisions and profit limitation decisions and plant amortization 
decisions are not yet made by Congress. White House, thus far, is going along with 
Defense Commission recommendations; is doing what business members of that Com- 
mission ask. 








Congress outlook: Wealth conscription: House will modify Senate plan for 
government authority to commandeer plant; probably will favor giving Government 
right to order private industry to give priority to defense orders. Taxes: Senate 
will insist upon some changes in excess profits tax voted by House; will be under 
pressure, however, to speed action. This bill is key to future of defense spending 
as well as of defense tax policy. Labor: Less and less likely that this Congress 
will change existing labor laws in any important particular. 
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O make life safer for millions by constantly striving 
to improve the quality and safeguard the purity of milk, 
ice cream and other dairy products.” 

That is the purpose behind the Sealtest System of Labora- 
tory Protection. To carry on tais great work, a corps of 
Sealtest “Men in White”, in scores of Sealtest Laboratories, 
Watch over the products bearing the red-and-white 


Sealtest Symbol. In thousands of communities you will 
find leading brands of milk and ice cream which are 
Sealtest supervised for purity and quality. 

Millions of mothers have learned to look for the 
Sealtest Symbol as their assurance of purity and whole- 
someness when buying milk, ice cream and other dairy 
products. * + * * * 


SEALTEST, INC., AND ITS MEMBER-COMPANIES ARE SUBSIDIARIES OF NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Copyright, 1940, Sealtest, Inc. 








The story of the home...and 


the 


MANY YEARS AGO, a man bought a 
house. Naturally, he furnished his home 
1.. the style of the day. 


At the same time, he bought a Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Policy. Today, he 
still owns that policy, and he still lives 
in that same home. 


But as times have changed, his taste in 
furnishing his home has changed, too. 
For example, the living room has been 
completely modernized. Here, as in other 
rooms, old-fashioned furniture has been 
replaced by up-to-date pieces. Electric- 
ity, telephones, and an improved heating 
plant have been installed in the house. 





However, the physical appearance of his 
life insurance policy probably has not 
changed a bit. It looks exactly as it did 


the day he bought it. Yet it, too, may have 
been modernized to the great advantage 
of the policyholder. For, as experience 
showed it to be possible, the Company 
was enabled to give more in many cases, 
than was called for in the original policy. 


And, unlike the improvements to his 
house, which represent an outlay of cash, 
any additional benefits to which he is 
now entitled under his policy have been 
made available although no change in 
the premium rate was or could have been 
made. 


> For example, a policy issued before 








COPYRIGHT !1940-"METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
This is Number 29 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 


understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ey: 


Frederick H Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD ¢ 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N.Y. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, prEsiDENT 











life insurance policy 


1915 did not provide for participation in 
the surplus earnings of the Company. 
Today, the holder of such a policy re- 
ceives his share of the divisible surplus 
in the form of a dividend on his policy. 


Many policyholders, who have found 
it impossible to continue the payment of 
the required premiums on their policies, 
have been delighted to find that the non- 
forfeiture values available under such 
circumstances are, in some cases, now 
much larger than those specified in their 
policies. 


As conditions warranted, Metropolitan 
has also found it possible to increase sub- 
stantially the amount of insurance pay- 
able under many of the earlier Industrial 
policies over the amount called for in 
such policies. 


An important provision included in 
many current Ordinary policies is the 
right to have the insurance payable in 
the form of an income. This right was not 
included in early Ordinary policies, but 
has since been extended to them. 


Provisions for additional benefits in 
case of death by accidental means, and 
benefits for loss of eyesight or limbs, have 
been added to Industrial policies issued 
before these benefits were regularly in- 
cluded in such policies. 


> The changes cited above illustrate the 
progress that has been made in liberal- 
izing the terms of Metropolitan life in- 
surance policies, and in providing more 
benefits. Each change has brought the 
policyholder some real advantage which 
the original contract did not obligate 
Metropolitan to provide. 


These improvements in old policies 
have been made voluntarily by Metro- 
politan as part of its effort to provide the 
policyholder with the utmost possible 
protection and service. 


> If you are in doubt as to whether your 
old policies have become more advam- 
tageous since you bought them years 
ago, your Metropolitan Agent will gladly 
examine them and ascertain whether 
there are any additional benefits to which 
you may now be entitled. 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the New York World’s Fair and at the Golden Gate International E.x;-osition in San Francisco 
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Ly. 
re- 
lus — Arms program to cost 
36 billions. Heavy industry, 
_ retail trade to share benefits 
ee. A boom that will break records lies 
— ahead in American industry. This boom is 
ach assured by an immense volume of defense 
— orders backed up in Washington. It is bul- 
near warked by war orders from abroad and 
by long-range military plans at home. It 
‘tan is underwritten by the uncertainties that 
b- will continue regardless of the course of 
ave war abroad. 
= The tendency among businessmen is to 
r in regard this Government’s armament pro- 
gram as one more flash in the pan. There 
is recollection of other spending ventures 
1 in that caused business boomlets, which then 
the quickly collapsed. There is a feeling that 
le in today’s war may end suddenly, to be fol- 
; not lowed by a rapid loss of interest in Amer- 
but ican defense. There is skepticism toward 
the idea that anything Government can 
<i do will produce prosperity. 
al This time there is reason for business 
neil to forget its doubts. For one thing, the 
aul spending that lies ahead will far exceed 
? = any previously attempted by the New 
y Deal. For a second thing, this spending 
will be greater in total and will be more 
e the prolonged than that of the World War pe- 
beral- tod. For another thing, the United States 
fe ine § Will be forced by circumstances to go 
more through with its vast armament effort 
t the & Whether or not Great Britain is defeated. 
coal Business Already at Peak 
Business activity today, as measured by 
a the new Federal Reserve index, is higher 
olicies. than in either 1929 or 1937. This is be- 
Metro- fore the start of large-scale defense spend- 
de the ing. It is only in small part based upon 
ossible § the filling of British orders. It represents 
the base upon which an armament boom 
= will rest in the years just ahead. That 
; seat m will set new production records. It 
J may set new records of national income. 
dl Its effect will prevail for at least four 
he an years, and may be prolonged. 
hich The full character of the defense pro- 





fram, upon which business recovery is to 
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BUSINESS BOOM AHEAD 
-BIGGEST IN HISTORY 


rest, is only now becoming clear. During 
the last week, Defense Commissioner Wil- 
Jiam Knudsen and Air Chief H. H. Arnold 
surveyed one part of the program—the ex- 
panding aviation industry. 

The entire defense program is in larger 
scale than the appropriations and authori- 
zations voted by Congress suggest. Those 
appropriations and authorizations, to- 


gether with other appropriations now 





—Wide World 
KNUDSEN—ARNOLD 
Boom after bombers 


planned, total nearly $18,000,000,000. The 
cost of a draft army is not included in 
that total. Neither is the continuing cost 
of maintaining the larger Army and Navy, 
that are in process of being built. Neither 
is the replacement cost of airplanes and 
guns and warships and other equipment 
that will be used up. 

When the armament program is an- 
alyzed and appraised on the basis of plans 


Defense Spending Assures at Least 4 Years of Record Activity 


now drawn, it is discovered that its cost 
for the fiscal years 1941 through 1946— 
six years starting July, 1940—will be not 
$18,000,000,000, but $36,600,000,000. This 
is a total of spending far in excess of any 
yet attempted in this country’s peace- 
time history. It is in addition to all of 
the other forms of government spending. 
Its total, spread over six years, is twice 
the total of the expenditures that were 
concentrated on national defense in the 
two years of American participation in the 
last war. 

The effect upon business of defense 
spending is to be influenced by the timing 
of the flow of money out of the Govern- 
ment and into the pockets of businessmen, 
as well as by the character of that spend- 
ing—whether for guns and tanks and 
armor plate and construction or for wages 
and clothing and food for soldiers and 
sailors. 

The flow of defense dollars, based upon 
the most careful estimates, will—upon the 
basis of present plans—look like this: 


Fiscal year 


(July to July) 


Defense dollars 


to be spent 


BEE Sehitsenisaccihineriensteepieacsucsianl $5,000 ,000,000 
TE Kcsittiscnenacnissnseonipnctoetbiateiiiih 8,115,000,000 
or ccie NT ee ROR EE 7,652,000 ,000 
SPI iisishsessnsncldegnieninigeinendenilaciaen 6,451 ,000,000 
IT chien ccaneetrsstialemontnnnilpiaeaacei 4,778,000,000 
EN | Sittin cvbissnpisundconseninssentbsmian 4,701,000,000 
BE iio iestioihntncenly $36,697 000,000 


The spending of these immense sums 
has not yet really started. This now is the 
1941 fiscal year. In the first two months 
of this year, July and August, the flow of 
cash out of the Treasury to cover costs of 
defense has been at the rate of only 
$2,000,000,000 for the full year. The Au- 
gust total was about $180,000,000. The 
monthly total will need soon to rise to 
$500,000,000 if the estimated year’s total 
is reached. Included in that total is half 
a billion dollars for supporting the first 
contingents of the Army to be created 
through use of conscription. 

The injection of $500,000,000 each 
month into the business of this country— 
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THE B-19 . . . THE WORLD’S BIGGEST BOMBER 


Revealed to Defense Commissioner Knudsen and Air Chief Arnold was this bomber nearing completion. Details: Wing spread, 


210 feet; weight, 70 tons; power, four engines; man power, 10-man crew; range, to Europe and back . . 


once started—is bound to have an impor- 
tant effect. How important can be under- 
stood by the fact that WPA, in its heyday, 
was injecting barely $140,000,000 a month 
and AAA less than $75,000,000 a month 
on the average. The soldiers’ bonus result- 
ed in two monthly injections of $500,000,- 
000 each, and business spurted ahead. 

Other points need to be understood. 

Armament expenditures, when really set 
under way, will continue for a long time. 
If the money now to be appropriated is 
spent and if the military and naval forces 
to be constructed are maintained, defense 
spending will rise to more than $8,000,- 
000,000 in the year that begins next July. 
This is at the rate of more than $660,000,- 
000 each month, for defense alone. An 
analysis of the timing of funds that flow 
out for defense suggests that there will be 
only a small reduction in defense outlays 
for the year that begins in July, 1942. 
Another moderate decline—if present 
plans are followed—will appear in the 
next year, and then in the year that be- 
gins July, 1944, there will be a rather sharp 
decline in government spending on de- 
fense, on the basis of plans as now sched- 
uled. 

No such sustained support for Ameri- 
can business was provided by the last war. 
In the 1918 fiscal year, this Government 
spent $7,000,000,000 on defense and in the 
1919 fiscal year the Government spent 
$11,000,000,000—or a total of $18,000, 
000,000 in two years. The next year, 1920, 
saw a sharp drop to $2,000,000,000, and, 
the following year, another drop to near 
$1,000,000,000. The depression of 1920-21 
occurred in this period. 

The present defense program is on a 
longer-range basis. The flow of money that 
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is involved will be more sustained than in 
any other spending program sponsored by 
the Government.. That flow, even at the 
end of six years, will be not far under an 
annual rate of $5,000,000,000. 

There is another important difference 
between defense spending and other gov- 
ernment spending programs. 

Until now, the New Deal has empha- 
sized its subsidies for low-income groups. 
This involved pouring of dollars into the 
pockets of farmers and WPA workers and 
old-age pensioners. These dollars were 
spent for food and clothing and amuse- 
ment—so-called consumer goods. The 
heavy industries, such as steel and ma- 
chinery and construction, remained on the 
side-lines, sharing only indirectly in the 
big government subsidies. Now the lion’s 
share of cash will flow to these recently 
depressed industries. More than $24,000,- 
000,000 out of $36,600,000,000 scheduled 
to be spent upon defense will flow to heavy 
goods industries. Little more than $12,- 
000,000,000 will be paid out to provide the 
Army and Navy personnel with income 
and with food and shelter. 

This means prosperity for the machinery 
industry, the steel industry, the shipbuild- 
ing industry, the construction industry, 
among others. At the same time it does not 
mean lack of prosperity for the consumer 
goods industries—those industries produc- 
ing goods for sale at retail. The reason is 
that the heavy industries must employ 
workers and pay wages. The reason is, as 
well, that the Government plans to con- 
tinue its subsidies to farmers and to the 
unemployed and to the aged. 

Here another point is to be noted. 

The billions to be spent for defense are 
not the only billions this Government will 





. with a full bomb load. 


be paying out. There are to be at least 
seven other billions of spending each year 
—for AAA benefits, for WPA wages, for 
social security checks, for debt payments, 
for operating the regular machinery of gov- 
ernment. When these billions are added to 
defense billions, the total of government 
spending is scheduled to range from $12; 
000,000,000 in the present fiscal year to 
$15,000,000,000 in the next fiscal year. 
This is $%5,000,000,000 more than the 
United States Government ever spent be- 
fore in peace time. 


Effects if War Ends 


This question remains: What if the war 
should end and the present excitement die 
down? Might not defense spending again 
contract to $1,000,000,000 or $2,000,000, 
000 a year at once? 

The answer is this, as given by those who 
are doing the planning: (1) If England 
holds off Germany, it will be 1941 or 194 
—on the basis of official statements—be- 
fore the British would feel strong enough 
to strike back offensively at the Germans. 
This would mean a long war and a war in 
which American industry would be called 
upon to supply the bulk of the weapons. 
(2) If England is defeated by Germany it 
is not conceivable that the United States 
could relax its effort to arm to the teeth to 
provide insurance against any threat from 
enemies that would meet American power 
in two oceans. In the light of responsibil 
ities undertaken for the defense of this 
hemisphere, existing defense expenditures, 
large as they are, really will appear mod- 
erate. (3) If Germany defeats England 
and gets rough, the future holds a long and 
costly war for the United States that will 
tax all productive resources. 
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The National Week 





Urge in Congress to 


Amajor issue in proposal 
toseize plants if found 
ynco-operative on defense 


Businessmen are being reminded by 
yotes in Congress of one important fact— 
that a strong political urge exists to 
“conscript wealth,” if man power is to 
be conscripted for service in the Army. 

There are several pieces of evidence. By 
a vote of 69 to 16—greater than the vote 
in favor of the bill itself—the Senate 
adopted the Russell-Overton amendment 
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SENATOR LEE 


Out of order... . ‘forced loan“ 


to the conscription bill. This amendment, 
introduced by Senator Russell (Dem.), 
of Georgia, gives the Army or Navy power 
to condemn private factories for govern- 
ment use when the Secretary of War or 
Navy cannot agree with owners on terms 
of defense contracts. 

Senator Josh Lee (Dem.) , of Oklahoma, 
was able to rally 23 votes for a point of 
order to permit a vote on a “forced loan” 
amendment to the same bill. This amend- 
ment would have compelled persons 
worth $1,000 or more to buy 1 percent 
Government defense bonds. 

Indications also are present that many 
members of Congress are chary of allow- 
ing business to earn much profit from the 
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TOWARD WEALTH CONSCRIPTION 


Force Sacrifices on Capital if Men Are. Drafted 


nation’s defense effort. This trend is noted 
despite the fact that the House, in passing 
the excess profits tax bill, voted to suspend 
profit limitations on ships and aircraft. 
In taking this action, the House followed 
the advice of the Defense Commission, the 
Army and the Navy. 

But the Senate still appears to doubt 
the wisdom of this course. The Senate 
adopted another amendment to the con- 
scriptiou bill, offered by Senator Adams, 
(Dem.) , of Colorado, which would extend 
profit limitations to all government con- 
tracts for ordnance. This action may in- 
dicate that the Senate believes the solu- 
tion lies in tightening profit restrictions 
rather than loosening them. 

The House, too, indicated that it in- 
tended to give no free rein to business 
when it inserted in the excess profits tax 
bill a provision to give the Government a 
hold on defense plants built by industries 
that write off plant costs out of profits in 
five years. The Defense Commission had 
urged unanimously upon the House that: 

“There not be included in the . . . ac- 
celerated depreciation bill any provision 
limiting or restricting the use which a 
taxpayer may make of facilities against 
which amortization or accelerated de- 
preciation has been charged . . . The Com- 
mission is convinced that inclusion of such 
provisions in the proposed tax measure 
will tend to defeat the very purpose of 
the bill and thereby impede the defense 
program.” 

The Defense Commission would have 
preferred to guard the Government’s 
interest in such plants through contract 
provisions. But the House ignored this 
advice and instead accepted Treasury 
recommendation that the restrictions be 
placed firmly in the law. 

Attention centers, however, on Senate 
adoption of the Russell-Overton amend- 
ment. This action followed acceptance of 
another amendment by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, providing that 
workers in commandeered plants shall lose 
none of their legal privileges. These two 
proposals have the double effect of 
threatening a private owner with the 
loss of his plant whenever the Army or 
the Navy “is unable to arrive at an agree- 
ment ... for its use or operation,” and at 
the same time preserving to workers all 
their rights under labor laws. 

Action of the Senate makes meaningless 
that body’s concurrence with the House in 


repealing authority of the Secretary of the 
Navy to commandeer plants of owners 
who refuse to accept defense contracts. 
This authority is repealed in the $5,000,- 
000,000 “total defense” bill, which is in 
conference. 

The House, however, is expected to 
submit a counter-proposal to the Russell- 
Overton measure. Representative J. Joseph 
Cannon (Dem.), of Connecticut, has sug- 
gested a plan whereby the Government 
can force a manufacturer to give priority 
to government orders. Under this pro- 
posal, government authority would be 
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SENATOR RUSSELL 
Businessmen were reminded 


limited to taking over the operation of 
plants for defense purposes, duly com- 
pensating owners. This authority is part 
of the President’s war-time powers under 
the Defense Act of 1916. 

Republican Presidential Candidate 
Wendell L. Willkie seized upon the Rus- 
sell-Overton amendment to oppose all 
“conscription of wealth” plans in peace 
time and promised to make campaign 
capital out of the issue. ! 

Congress’s present attitude also serves 
to recall the fact that bills are now pend- 
ing to “tax the profits out of war.” Most 
stringent of these is the Bone bill, which 
virtually confiscates all war-time incomes 
above $20,000 a year. 
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Billions for New Plants 
In Strategic Locations 


Plan for Decentralization of Industry Through Vast Expenditures 


Keen competition arises 
among communities seeking 
portion of defense spending 


This Government is to spend at least 
$1,000,000,000 of its own to build defense 
industry plant and to build the housing 
for defense workers to go with it. Another 
billion, or possibly two, will be provided 
indirectly by the Government. 

Into these plants will flow an important 
part of the $36,000,000,000 that the United 
States plans to spend on its Army and 
Navy in the six years just ahead. This is 
to be a vast new industry. It will surpass 
the automobile industry in size and will 
have as its only rival the agricultural in- 
dustry. 

Great importance attaches to the loca- 
tion of this huge new industry. Com- 
munities in which the defense plant is to 
be located will be assured of prosperity 
for a number of years ahead. Areas in 
which defense is concentrated are to be 
areas of relatively high income. Govern- 
ment funds flowing into those territo- 
ries, through orders for airplanes and 
tanks and powder and other commodities 
that become partly translated into wages 
and salaries and profits, will far exceed 
the funds flowing out now through WPA 
and AAA. 


Growing Pressure for Plants 

A realization of this fact is causing an 
intense and growing scramble on the part 
of communities seeking to get plants and 
cantonments for themselves. This pres- 
sure is so great that the Army and Navy 
are imposing what amounts to a censor- 
ship on all studies and plans that lead up 
to decisions on the location of plants that 
the Government will finance. This policy 
of secrecy, however, does not cover up 
the evidences of an internal and official 
argument of growing importance. 

Plans already are made for 139 plants 
for the Army alone, to cost when equipped, 
$963,000,000. The White House during 
the last week asked Congress to provide 
$100,000,000 as a start for housing con- 
struction at the site of plants. In addition 
to this there are large-scale expenditures 
by the Navy for plant to provide it with 
needed, armor plate and ordnance and air- 
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craft and ammunition. In these figures 
there is no provision for the large amounts 
of its own money that private industry 
will spend to construct plants to fill gov- 
ernment orders. 

When plants are constructed and 
equipped there will be orders to fill. To 
fill orders, the factories will need workers. 
To provide workers, there will be need for 
adequate labor supplies. There also will 
be need for adequate transportation, for 
adequate electric power and for adequate 
raw materials. All of this, in turn, will rep- 
resent a flow of funds that will find its 
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CHESTER C. DAVIS 
Plants, population, planning, prosperity 


way into retail business of all kinds. The 
reason for local interest in this phase of 
the defense program becomes easy to un- 
derstand. 

To date, however, most of the Govern- 
ment’s defense orders are flowing to a 
very few States. The reason is, in part, 
that the great proportion of contracts al- 
ready signed—totaling about $1,800,000,- 
000—is for the Navy. The reason is, as 
well, that the defense industry of this 
country, as it has been, is concentrated in 
New England, in the Middle Atlantic 
States of New York, New Jersey and 





Pennsylvania, and in Virginia, where the 
Navy has big yards. 

How concentrated the first flow of or. 
ders is can be seen from the accompanying 
map. This map shows that three States— 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and Virginia 
—really have the lion’s share of this inj- 
tial business. It shows that the interior of 
the country, to date, is getting relatively 
little defense business. Out of this situa- 
tion is flowing the pressure upon officials 
in Washington to bring about decentraliza- 
tion of the defense industry. 

The Army is recognizing that pressure 
to an extent in the location of the first 
new plants to be constructed under its 
guidance. For instance: One powder plant 
is to be constructed at Radford, Va., and 
another at Charlestown, Ind., near Louis. 
ville. A large airplane engine plant is to 
be built near Cincinnati, and other plants 
for construction of airplanes will be con- 
structed at St. Louis, Mo., Columbus, 
Ohio, and Wichita, Kansas. Dallas, Texas, 
and South Bend, Ind., are other points at 
which plants are to be constructed. 

President Roosevelt has directed that 
defense plants over which the Goven- 
ment is to have control must be located, 
wherever possible, west of the Alleghenies 
and east of the Rockies. The general rule 
is that plants, wherever practicable, shall 
be located 250 miles inland from the coasts 
and 200 miles inland from the southem 
and northern borders. 

The Army appears, however, to have 
reached what seems to be another decision. 
This is that, for the most part, plants 
shall be located east of the Mississippi 
river. The argument is that it is only 
east of the Mississippi that there ar 
the labor and raw material supplies and 
the transport and power facilities required 
for the arms industry. 

Here enters an argument and a view- 
point that is going to grow in importance. 

The viewpoint is that Government 
should take advantage of the vast arm 
ment program to help make the adjust: 
ments thai this war is forcing upon the 
United States. War already is badly dis 
locating the agricultural industry. It ® 
causing what informed officials believe * 
to be a permanent loss of markets for a 
important part of the American cottol 
and wheat crops. This accentuates a farm 
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problem that already is acute and calls 
attention to a large population of farm 
workers who eventually must be absorbed 
into industry. 

If the Federal Government now is to 
fnance national prosperity, the point is 
made that this financing should be planned 
ina way that will draw on some of the 
surplus farm population. This planning 
could place plants in areas with ready 
access to the farming sections of the South 
and Middle West. 

The inside battle to gain acceptance of 
this viewpoint is led by Chester C. Davis, 
member of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission and a Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Mr. Davis is believed 
tohave the support of President Roosevelt 
and of some other members of the Defense 
Commission. His view is that there might 
hot again be an opportunity such as the 
present one to use the Federal Govern- 
ment’s spending power to work out a par- 
tial solution of the farm labor problem. In 
recent years, the New Deal has conducted 
experiments in decentralization of industry 
in an effort to tap the reservoir of idle 
workers on farms—many of whom already 
ae skilled in the use of machinery. Now 

argument is made that the lessons 
in these experiments can be ap- 
plied on a broader scale. 

Studies are under way to determine ex- 
actly what are the transportation facilities, 
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the power facilities, the labor supplies and 
the raw material supplies available in 
regions not now classed as centers of in- 
dustry. These studies already suggest that 
communities such as Kansas City and 
Omaha and Sioux City and Minneapolis- 
St. Paul are eminently suitable for defense 
projects, although somewhat outside the 
district fixed by the Army. 

The immense building program of the 
Navy assures that seaboard States with 
shipbuilding facilities will be assured of a 
huge slice from government defense funds. 
This leaves the important argument to 
center on what the Army is to do with its 
spending for plant and equipment to turn 
out the tanks and guns and powder and 
other material it will need in quantity. 
Where private industry is to finance its 
own plant to fill army orders, that plant 
often will be located near existing plant. 
However, where Government is to use its 
resources to build a defense industry, these 
resources can. be used to further a definite 
plan that would tend toward decentraliza- 
tion of industry and toward utilization of 
labor resources that the depression has 
backed up on the farm. 

It is the Army’s view that too great de- 
centralization can add to costs by requiring 
the Government to build housing facilities, 
and can create complications by failing to 
take into consideration the difficulties of 
supply that can come from location of 
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plant away from what now are developed 
industrial regions. 
The other side of the picture, however, 


is this: Defense spending will be the big- 
gest business factor in the years just ahead. 
The flow of that spending will influence 
very appreciably the trend of industrial 
development and its location. Under those 
circumstances three types of strategy are 
likely to govern the allocation of funds: 
first, defense strategy; second, industrial 
strategy; third, political strategy. A weigh- 
ing of the three is going to be necessary in 
spending the billions that Congress is mak- 
ing available. 

Defense strategy calls for locating plants 
in the interior of the nation wherever 
possible and to avoid concentration of 
plants that might leave the nation’s in- 
dustry vulnerable. Industrial strategy 
calls for locating plants in places that are 
readily accessible to labor and transporta- 
tion and raw materials. Political strategy 
requires that attention be paid to the 
need for planned industrial development 
internally to avoid favoring sections that 
already are assured of a high volume of 
defense orders. 

All of these factors are, of necessity, to 
get attention when the Government gets 
its defense program strongly under way. 
It is entirely possible that the political 
factor will take on added importance 
from here on out. 
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STREAMLINING THE NEW DEAL | 


Cabinet Changes Concentrate Power in More Conservative Group 


Businessmen take over 
key posts, push ‘inner circle’ 
farther into background 


The New Deal is being streamlined. 
New faces, bright with inspiration and 
shining with the hope of achievement, are 
appearing in the Cabinet and in the “little 
cabinet.” Old faces, some worn with the 
cares of state, some deeply lined with dis- 
appointment, are withdrawing behind 
drawn shades. 

Little now is heard of the “inner circle” 
or the “palace guards,” symbolized by 
Thomas G. (Tommy the Cork) Corcoran, 
special attorney for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation by title, but one- 
time New Deal generalissimo by reputa- 
tion. Other feet now tread the basement 
passage into the White House more fre- 
quently than those of the Corcoran group. 

Clearest example of the streamlined 
New Deal—a concentration of power in 
more conservative hands—is the case of 
Jesse H. Jones, of Texas, Hoover appointee 
who became President Roosevelt’s chair- 
man of RFC. No theorist, Mr. Jones has 
been regarded as the Administration’s 
hard-headed businessman. He has been 
offered the job of Secretary of Commerce, 
succeeding Harry L. Hopkins, member of 
the so-called “inner circle.” He is reported 
to be willing to accept the cabinet post 
only on condition that he continues to 
control government lending agencies as 
head of the Federal Loan Agency. 


Mr. Jones’s Growing Power 

This insistence by Mr. Jones occasions 
little surprise in official Washington, for 
Mr. Jones’s career in the capital has been 
marked by the fact that with each upward 
step he has carried all his old power along 
with him. As Secretary of Commerce he 
would head one of the largest cabinet de- 
partments, including the Census Bureau, 
the Bureau of Standards, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Patent Office, and the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, which op- 
erates a Mississippi barge line. And, as 
Loan Administrator, he also would exert 
authority over the RFC, Federal Housing 
Administration, Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, Export-Import Bank and a num- 
ber of other lending agencies. 

This proposal to add to Mr. Jones’s 
power is reported to have been a shock to 
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HULL 


From the original ten... only three 


some ambitious New Dealers, who have 
regarded his conservative views as an ob- 
stacle to government lending plans. For 
Mr. Jones has been ever careful to upset 
private financing as little as possible under 
the New Deal. Thus the cabinet offer to 
the Texan is regarded in many quarters as 
a plan to put in charge of the Commerce 
Department a man who is known to be 
friendly to business and who conducts 
public affairs upon orthodox business lines. 

This reputation of Mr. Jones, in fact, 
had an important influence in persuading 
the House to increase the capital of the 
Export-Import Bank by $500,000,000 for 
loans to Latin-American governments. 
The bill would have faced much more 
difficulty had not Congressmen known 
that he would administer the funds. 

Offer of a cabinet post to the Loan 
Administrator, however, is not the only 
evidence that business influence is grow- 
ing in the Roosevelt Administration. In- 
creasingly important is the National De- 
fense Commission, controlled almost from 
top to bottom by able businessmen serv- 
ing at a dollar a year. 

On the eve of the Republican National 
Convention last June, President Roose- 
velt named two Republicans to his Cabi- 
net—Henry L. Stimson as Secretary of 
War and Frank Knox as Secretary of the 
Navy. Both also had close business con- 
nections. Secretary Knox is a Chicago 
publisher; Secretary Stimson, besides be- 
ing a veteran statesman of former Re- 
publican administrations, is a noted lawyer. 

Of President Roosevelt’s original Cabi- 
net, in fact, only three members remain— 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Secretary 





of the Interior Ickes and Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins. Death, polities 
and private business claimed the others, 
Death took Secretary of the Treasury 
Woodin, Secretary of War Dern and Se. 
retary of the Navy Swanson. Politics took 
out Secretary of Agriculture Henry A 
Wallace, now Mr. Roosevelt’s third-tem 
running mate, and back into law practice 
went Attorney General Homer Cumming 
and Commerce Secretary Daniel Roper. 
The lure of business only recently tempted 
Postmaster General James A. Farley from 
his lifetime interest in politics. 
Conflicting tendencies were _ behind 
other changes in the Cabinet. Politics 








prompted the resignation of Charles Ed- 
son, Secretary Swanson’s successor in the 
Navy Department, who is running fo 
Governor of New Jersey. Because he was 
a liberal, Frank Murphy stepped up to 
the Supreme Court from the Attorney 
General’s office. Secretary of War Wood- 
ring resigned by request when the Pres- 
dent decided to reorganize his defense de- 
partments, and his Assistant Secretary, 
Louis Johnson, went out by the same route. 

The “inner circle,” however, is not com- 
pletely voiceless in the Cabinet. Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson is counted a 
a member, and the farm program still has 
a defender in Claude R. Wickard, Secte 
tary Wallace’s successor. But at cabinet 
meetings their voices, with those of Secre 
taries Ickes and Perkins, speak with les 
authority than in former times. 

The streamlining, in fact, can count UP 
on support from the Treasury’s Morge 
thau and Secretary Hull, as well as {re 
Messrs. Jones, Stimson and Knox. 
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Up 


Out of Washington's rain 
for a ‘rest’ in Hyde Park 
and a series of speeches 


Two new names were added last week 
to the list of famous men whose retire- 
ment from government service has been 
eased by a letter from President Roose- 
yet beginning, “Dear .” The 
list includes many distinguished names. 

Last week’s additions were “Dear 
Harry” and “Dear Dan.” 

“Dear Harry” is Harry Hopkins, who 
has served under Mr. Roosevelt for 10 
years, first as Relief Administrator in 
New York State, later as chief of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
then as head of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, and for the last year as 





ving 











ry a Secretary of Commerce. Mr. Hopkins’s 
olities health has been poor and now he is ex- 
others pected to turn to a more peaceful posi- 
“asuty & tion. Possibility that he may become 
d See. librarian at the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
s took Memorial Library has been reported. 
ry A “Dear Dan” is Daniel J. Tobin, presi- 
d-tem dent of the AFL’s powerful union of truck 
raclict # divers and teamsters. Mr. Tobin resigned 
'ming Ff his position as Administrative Assistant to 
Ropet. the President for even more arduous duties 
‘mpted ashead of the Labor Section of the Demo- 
y from F ratic National Campaign Committee, a 

F post he held in 1932 and again in 1936. 
behind He will serve under Democratic National 
Polities Chairman Edward Flynn. Summing up 
' Ed vp, Tobin’s departure from Washington, 
in the B the President. wrote: 
ng fof «pq’s gain is my loss.” 
he was ‘ 
up to § Bills That May Make History 
pr The famous Franklin D. Roosevelt sig- 
W . | lature was affixed last week on two other 
x documents which may become more his- 
nse & F toric. One was a bill permitting the Presi- 
cretary; H dent to call up the National Guard for 
e route: active duty within the hemisphere; the 
ot com f other authorizes American vessels to enter 
ttorney European combat zones and remove chil- 
nted *f dren from the centers of war. 
— With these signatures hardly dry, with 
, are the capital still discussing his press con- 
‘tal erence answer to Senator Byrd’s charges 
f h ks that the Administration’s effort to buy 
it military planes has stalled, Mr. Roosevelt 

Washington’s rain for Hyde Park and 
punt UP, rest. é 
Morge The President’s “rest” would have rest- 
m {1088 ed few other men. 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1940 
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A Reshuffle of Presidential Aides 


Two Resignations, Two Historic Bills Signed, and a Visit by Royalty 


—Wide World 


NORWAY’S CROWN PRINCESS COMES TO HYDE PARK 
For refugee royalty . . . a county fair 


A royal visitor arrived in the person of 
Crown Princess Martha of Norway. In 
New York, where she landed from the 
refugee-laden liner American Legion, Prin- 
cess Martha was met by Capt. J. D. Calla- 
han, White House aide to the President. 
Under his protective eye, she and her three 
children, Prince Harald and the Princesses 
Ragnhild and Astrid, motored to Hyde 
Park. For entertainment, the President 
took his visitors to the Dutchess County 
Fair. 

At his second press conference of the 
week, the President refused to be drawn 
into a discussion of provisions of the 
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PARKING PARADISE IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 


conscription bill which permit condemna- 
tion of arms plants under certain circum- 
stances; reported progress in conversations 
with Great Britain looking toward U.S. 
acquisition of naval and air bases in 
Britain’s Western Hemisphere possessions, 
and emphasized the importance of locating 
new defense industries inland, far out of 
reach of possible attack of enemy bombers. 
(See page 10.) 

Cn Sunday the President left home 
again, this time for a round of visits in 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park and to deliver a Labor Day message 
at the Chickamauga Dam in Tennessee. 
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For the President . . . this view and cloud effects 
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FOREIGN VS. DOMESTIC ISSUES 


Both Sides Skirmishing Over Choice of Campaign Battleground 


While President stresses 
war developments, Mr. Willkie 
Makes Drive on home front 


A tug of war is on between the two 
major parties to determine whether the 
presidential campaign shall be fought on 
foreign affairs or domestic issues. 

Wendell Willkie, in substantial agree- 
ment with President Roosevelt on foreign 
policy, is trying to fight the campaign 
chiefly on domestic issues and national 
defense, where he considers the President 
is weak. 

Mr. Roosevelt, realizing that probably 
98 per cent of the American people hate 


—Wide or 
NOMINEE McNARY 
With emphasis on Washington 


Hitler, and that foreign developments 
may work in his favor, is seeking to keep 
the main controversy on foreign issues. 

This was made plain in the speech of 
Henry Wallace, accepting the Democratic 
nomination for Vice President at Des 
Moines, Iowa. In spite of the fact that 
Mr. Wallace, as Secretary of Agriculture, 
has been a member of the Cabinet whose 
duties involve domestic problems almost 
exclusively, all the emphasis of his accept- 
ance speech was on President Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy. 

The Democratic vice-presidential nom- 
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inee hailed the President for having seen 
in Hitlerism a danger to democracy, for 
giving warnings while the Republicans ac- 
cused him of being a warmonger. He said 
every attack on Mr. Roosevelt brought 
joy in Berlin, where they hoped to get rid 
of “the unyielding Roosevelt,” and that 
he did not believe the American people 
would turn their backs on the man Hitler 
wants to see defeated. The Republican 
Party he declared to be the party of ap- 
peasement and said that the appeasers 
would have their way if the Republicans 
should win. 


Rejection of Appeasement 

Mr. Willkie, when asked what he 
thought of the effort in this speech, and 
in Secretary Ickes’ of ten days previous, 
to depict him as the leader of appease- 
ment, replied: “There can’t be anything 
more wrong than 100 per cent wrong, can 
there?” 

The Republican candidate’s reaction 
was that, if he were as weak on domestic 
issues as he considers President Roosevelt 
to be, he too would try to shift the argu- 
ment to other topics. 

All recent political events fit into this 
pattern of Republican emphasis on do- 
mestic affairs; Democratic emphasis on 
foreign affairs. 

President Roosevelt’s refusal to debate 
with Mr. Willkie because, as he explained, 
he cannot adjourn the battle of Britain, 
and with his trips to inspect national de- 
fense progress, center attention on his for- 
eign policy. 

In contrast to Mr. Wallace’s praise of 
President Roosevelt as the defender of 
democracy against Hitler, Senator Mc- 
Nary, accepting the Republican vice-presi- 
dential nomination two nights earlier at 
Salem, Oregon, stressed domestic issues. 

Observers noted that he differed from 
the expressed views of Mr. Willkie on 
some points, notably reciprocal trade 
agreements, and possibly some details of 
power policy, although Mr. Willkie ex- 
pressed agreement with what Senator Mc- 
Nary had said about public development 
for flood control and navigation purposes. 

Mr. Wallace’s main references to domes- 
tic issues and strongest points regarding 
them concerned two vote polls in the 
House of Representatives since the Re- 
publican convention. He spoke of the 
value of the TVA for national defense 
and pointed out that, when the question 





of a new dam for power to make alunj- 
num for airplanes came before the House, 
all 93 negative votes were cast by Repub. 
licans. He also noted that, while the Re. 
publican candidate had indorsed the New 
Deal farm program, the Republican Na. 
tional Chairman, Joseph W. Martin, Jr, 
in 15 years’ service in Congress had never 
voted for a major farm bill, and _ that, 
when a commodity loan bill recently came 
to a vote in the House, the Republicans 
split 106 against it to 38 for it, while Dem. 
ocrats voted 100 per cent in favor. 

The Willkie effort to bring domestic 
issues forward hit a high stride when the 
Republican candidate made a sudden and 
spectacular attack upon the Overton 
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NOMINEE WALLACE 
With emphasis on Berlin 


Russell amendment to the conscription 
bill and used it to dramatize what he con 
ceives as the basic domestic issue of free 
enterprise in contrast to dictatorial com 
trol of industry. 

This amendment, which the New Ded 
Senators all supported, gives the President 
power to take over any plant or “facility” 
deemed necessary for national defens 
whenever the Secretary of War or the 
Navy is unable to arrive at an agreemett 
with the owner. 

The scope of this amendment is # 
great, Mr. Willkie contended, that th 
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President could decide which plants are 
in dispute with the Government, and that, 
under the requirements of a mechanized 
defense, practically all the country’s eco- 
nomic system, including agriculture, is 
involved in national defense and could be 
considered necessary to it. 


nd 


umi- Mr. Willkie assailed it as “revolution” 
~ and as a power which would “make it pos- 
pu 


sible to socialize or sovietize America.” He 


a demanded that President Roosevelt state 
New 


Nae posed it and remarked that he hoped the 


» Ir, President “does not answer with any quip 
revet BH shout how Wendell Willkie loves prop- 
that, ety and he loves humanity.” 
= The President, questioned on the Will- 
icans B ii statement at his Friday press confer- 
Dem. ence, declared his opponent merely wished 
F to involve him in a political argument. 
nestie 







He said he would follow a rule he adopted 
when he first came to the Presidency, not 
to comment on legislation pending in 
Congress. 

In making an issue out of the Overton- 
Russell amendment, Mr. Willkie went 
with hammer and tongs at a_ subject 
which generally is considered such politi- 
al dynamite that only 16 members of the 
Sate were against it, while 69 voted 
for it. 


n the 
n and 
rton- 


An Analysis of Amendment 

Its explosive qualities lie in the descrip- 
tion of the amendment by such phrases 
a “conscription of wealth” and the argu- 
ment for it that, “if the country is going 
toconscript men, it should also conscript 
money.” 

The reasoning involved in such phrases 
was described by Mr. Willkie as “the 
lind of logic that converts a chestnut 
horse into a horse chestnut.” 

This amendment, the Republican can- 
didate charged, gave to the President 
“absolute and arbitrary control of virtual- 
ly the entire economic system of the 
United States.” 


To support this contention, he argued 





that the President could decide that one 
business was in dispute with the Govern- 
ment and another was not, that, in any 
cription § plant taken over, unions would be ren- 
he cot § dered impotent because of the President’s 
of fret f position that no one can strike against the 
ial col § Government, and that this would be “an- 
other step toward what took place in Ger- 
w Deal many—industries conscripted, unions abol- 
resident ished.” He quoted Senator Josh Lee as 
facility J contending that newspapers and radio 
defens § could be taken over as necessary to the 
or the national defense to combat propaganda, 
reement and commented that, if the idea were car- 
ned through, “then you can do anything 
t is 08 Hitler does.” 
hat the} The Willkie effort to focus attention 
NEWS 
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whether he favored the amendment or op-* 


on domestic problems ran through al- 
most all the multitudinous actions that 
come in a Willkie week—a charge that the 
WPA is again “packing” its rolls for politi- 
cal purposes, various attacks on national 
defense policies of the Administration, and 
a denunciation of Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, in which Candidate Willkie said 
he didn’t want it and hoped he didn’t have 
the support of anybody “opposed to cer- 
tain people because of their race or re- 
ligion.” 

“IT don’t have to be President of the 
United States,” Mr. Willkie said, “but I 
do have to keep my beliefs clear.” 

Once before he had said he did not have 
to be President. It was two nights before 
the Elwood speech. A correspondent asked 
him if it were true that an influential 
I'-mocratic isolationist Senator had sent 
word to him that two lines in the accept- 
ance speech against conscription would 
bring this Senator’s indorsement of him. 
Mr. Willkie admitted having received that 





—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR JOHNSON 
He never left his office 


information from three different sources. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
he was asked. 

“Look here,” he replied, “I don’t have 
to be President of the United States.” 

He paused a moment, then added: 

“And, furthermore, there are a lot of 
people who don’t want me to be anyway.” 

One political development of the week 
which has all the politicians wondering is 
the tremendous victory of Senator Hiram 
Johnson in California. 

The magnitude of this victory was a 
surprise to everyone. There was nothing 


startling in the fact that Senator Johnson 
should win handily renomination in the 
Republican primaries, or in the almost 
forgotten Progressive Party, but in these 
contests he completely overwhelmed his 
opposition, winning by four to one over 
the combined total of his three Republi- 
can opponents. 

In the Democratic primary, which he 
also entered, his victory was proportion- 
ately more astounding. Over his nearest 
opponent, a strong leftist, his victory was 
by a margin of two and a half to one. 
Over his next nearest opponent, a New 
Dealer, his margin was more than three 
to one. Over the combined vote of the 
five Democrats who ran in the primary 
of that party, he, a Republican, obtained 
a clear majority, and as result won the 
nominations of all parties in California 
except the Communists. 

To do this he never left his office in 
Washington to appear in California for 
any personal campaign. He won the Dem- 
ocratic nomination against the open op- 
position of the President, who recently 
described him as no longer a Liberal. 
Senator Johnson’s victory was one of the 
greatest personal triumphs in the history 
of the Senate. 


Three Reasons for Triumph 


To what it is attributable is the im- 
portant question to which all the poli- 
ticians are eagerly seeking an answer. 
There are three explanations, and most 
people believe the answer is a combination 
of all three: 

1. Resentment in California against the 
continuation of 1938 purge tactics which 
were implied in the statement by the 
President that Senator Johnson was no 
longer a Liberal by the standards of to- 
day, and in the horror expressed by Sec- 
retary Ickes lest a Republican victory in 
November make Mr. Johnson chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. This 
was the interpretation implied in Mr. 
Willkie’s telegram of congratulations, in 
which he remarked that “fortunately the 
people of California are able to recognize 
a true Progressive even though some oth- 
ers may not.” 

2. A trend away from President Roose- 
velt, supported in this case by a narrowing 
of the margin by which the total Demo- 
cratic primary vote exceeds the total Re- 
publican vote. 

3. Popular support of the isolationists, 
of whom Senator Johnson has long been 
an outstanding leader. 

But California, it is pointed out by 
administration supporters, is a law unto 
itself politically, and what it thinks does 
not necessarily represent the viewpoint of 
the rest of the country. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govem- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
ahd Jd tial that public opinion should be enlightened" 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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What a strange mood we exhibit in America today! 
We want safety and security, the blessings of peace, 
prosperity, reasonable profits, high wages, and the 
luxuries of a high standard of living—all this and 
Heaven, too! 

Though we live in a world in which the gold dollar 
has been discarded and the work dollar has been sub- 
stituted, America has not yet discovered the real equiv- 
alent of time and money. Germany, Japan, Russia, 
and Britain know it. We are still dreaming selfishly 
of 1929, third terms, and the Florida coast. 

Britain is in the throes of a battle for survival as 
an empire. Her brave men are fighting to defend 
England from a ferocious land, sea and air attack, 
and if Britain falls, America’s whole life is trans- 
formed overnight. 

Yet we are reluctant to take the necessary steps 
to keep the war from touching our shores. We quarrel 
and quibble, we orate and we declaim, we allow selfish 
political ambitions and the bitterness of party combat 
to govern our emotions. We exercise neither states- 
manship nor leadership. We have surrendered to the 
most deadly of all fifth columnists—Indulgence. 

Confusion and chaos reign in our legislative halls. 
What a mess this past week has revealed! A Congress 
which does not know its own mind is pushed hither 
and yon by an impetuous, nervous tide that demands 
conscription as an alternative to the volunteer system 
and then clumsily adopts both, thus making it pos- 
sible for the disorganization and disunity of the volun- 
teer plan to be added to the ineptitude of a selective 
service system that really doesn’t select. 

Labor is suspicious of conscription of man-power. 
The radicals urge conscription of wealth or assertion 
of the government’s right to commandeer plants. The 
whole economic system, founded as it is on borrowed 
money, shivers as the hand of government, unsteady, 
reckless and political, introduces coercion. Money 
dollars may obey such a command but work dollars 
will shrink from the lash. 


FRANKNESS AND So with capital apprehensive, 

TRUTH SUBMERGED labor suspicious, politicians tim- 

IN POLITICS orous and demagogues let loose 
on every side, the nation expects 

to win the race against Nazi aggression. It is a doubt- 

ful prospect. 

Our principal weakness is in our political set-up. 


THE MOOD OF AMERICA 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 




































We betray the disease that decimated France anj 
the paralysis that nearly ruined England. We hay 
surrendered to the hypocrisy that puts election jp. 
trigue above truth and frankness. We have yielded t 
the doctrine that it is more important to have a go. 
ernment of men and cliques than a government ¢ 
laws and impartial justice. 


DELAYS EMANATE 
FROM POLITICAL 
SELFISHNESS 


Our economic structure is wea 
because it is founded on a fd. 
lacy. Our courts are politics, 
Our Supreme Court itself iff. 
class conscious. Our governmental agencies are revo. 
lution-minded and engrossed in the psychology of r. 
form. The supreme ego is on top. Reckless egotism 
has shunted aside responsible individualism. 

And yet it is production, more production and stil 
more production which we need. Translated into even 
simpler terms, it is work, more work, and still mor 
work that our national defense program requires. 

Against this vital need, the politician and th 
demagogue cry out “There must be no retardation 
social gains”. And, as we are asked to select a draft 
army—theoretically to help man the mechanized 
weapons of war—Senators impulsively throw monkey}, 
wrenches into the production machinery of the nation. 

For weeks manufacturers have been struggling tof, 
find a means of estimating their costs, have been beg- 
ging for a definition of amortization and tax allow 
ances so they could make bids. The Treasury had th 
power to define such things but feared to do so. Somtling « 
day, it reasoned, there might be political criticism. Sfp; 
timidity took the reins and nothing was done. 

A simple resolution putting into effect at once a 
amortization system might have been passed by Cor- 
gress. But the President and his Democratic lieuten 
ants in Congress took counsel and said in effect: ‘I 
we pass such a resolution now, we will lose the polit 
ical leverage later for putting through the exces 
profits taxes. We had better wait.” 

And so they waited. And America has waited. Mo 
than one hundred days have passed since “total wa 
began. No major new plants have been built fiji 
airplanes or powder or tanks. Orders have been placti 
with existing plants for more planes, but the com 
panies could not go forward as they should. Th 
couldn’t estimate costs accurately. Propaganda fro 
the Administration began to accuse the aviation i 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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fra of softness continues as the economic system drifts—the President 
and legislators let politics retard the efficiency of our national defense + 


program—work dollar now more important than gold dollar 


- dustry of a “sit-down strike,” crying out that the manu- 
ai facturers weren’t patriotic, but seekers after profit. 
fed t The smokescreen didn’t work. Through the haze 

of misleading statements, the public perceived the 
+ Gor: tuth. For it was found that the aircraft manufac- 
es turers had been taking chances, risking some money 
without knowing costs and trusting to a fair govern- 
ment to reimburse them for losses. 

Then came the Senate last week with a clause in 
the conscription bill declaring plants could be com- 
mandeered in peacetime and with more talk of limit- 
ing “profits” without a word of guarantee against 
losses. Finally, on top of it all, emerged an excess 
profits bill for all industry, whether or not engaged in 
delense—a measure passed after only two hours’ de- 
gate by the House of Representatives and with only a 
d stil handful of members familiar with the provisions of 
0 evelithe bill. Is this the democracy we are preparing to 
| Mote Hight for? 

- It is a poor way to get production—to flourish a 
d tel rowbar over the head of the people you wish to 
tion i timulate with a desire to increase production. Con- 
draft gress needs only to attach a rider now authorizing the 
. Government to conscript labor and sovietize industry 
ionke} Hand the job of disunity will be complete. 

nation! The real difficulty is that everybody is seeking 
ing Bomething for himself or his group. Influenced by the 
1 bee Berg ple of the President who chose this of all times 
allow-Bn American history to gratify a third term ambition, 
ad thei Congress follows its own indulgent ways, apprais- 
mg every proposal on political scales and deciding 
major issues on the basis of what will benefit this or 
hat bloc which members of Congress mistakenly 
nce alelieve is in control of the ballot. 

y Con- 

ieuteAMERICA’S MIDDLE The American people are sick 
ct: MILASS ALERT and tired of politics and politi- 
> polit 0 SITUATION cians. They want the whole 
exces National capital at Washington 
leaned out of all those office-holding, office-seeking 

Mdividuals who may not consciously put their own 
il we Fbitions above the country’s welfare but who fool- 
uilt {tishly believe that the world of September 1940 is still 
plact#he world of September 1936. 
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€ coma The great middle class in America is becoming 
: a bused to the crisis. This class contains more than 
a » per cent of the voting population and holds the 
jon if 


ance of power. In this class are the folks who earn 





between $20 and $50 a week. It is necessarily a class 
that knows thrift and works hard. It is a class that 
frowns on shiftlessness and petty graft or rackets of 
any kind. It is the class that repealed the bootlegger 
and gangster. It will repeal the political racketeer. 

Unless the economic system of America is preserved 
on a balanced basis, this middle class will suffer. 


SELF-DENIAL AND 
HARD WORK THE 
ONLY ANSWER 


If we want to try new “isms” 
and radical experiments—puni- 
tive tax bills instead of revenue- 
raising measures—this is not the 
hour for such painful transition. This is the moment 
to make the economic system produce goods. It is the 
time to release capital, stimulate the flow of products 
and encourage the payment of higher and higher 
wages. It is not a time to worry about using the “ex- 
cess profits” bill to meet the demands of campaign 
slogans. It is a time to figure out scientific ways to get 
revenue to pay for defense expenses. Sabotaging the 
economic system by an inordinate series of tax rates 
will not get us either production or efficiency. 

When shall we have leadership in Washington? 
Where shall we find it? 

The spirit of self-denial and the appeal for hard 
work, which Wendell Willkie so courageously articu- 
lated in his speech of acceptance on August 17th, has 
fallen on deaf ears in Washington where the fashion 
is to sneer at political opponents rather than to listen 
to a voice that may be expressing in a new way the 
true will of the people. 

We are dawdling along with planes “on order,” con- 
tracts “placed” and contracts “cleared” and a lot of 
misleading phrases which only prove that America is 
just now where France was two years ago. 

We must awake in time. Fortunately we have an 
election this autumn in which the American people 
can turn to new leadership—the leadership which has 
made a bid for public confidence in a program of truth 
and candor, a program of hard work and increased 
production, a program that means stoicism, sacrifice, 
and equal participation by all in the obligations and 
duties of citizenship. 

Our slothful, easy-going, purposeless drift must be 
stopped. Our mood is the mood of incompetence and 
softness. We must turn the politicians out—and put 
men, virile men, courageous men, into public office. 
What a challenge to manhood! 
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INDEPENDENT EMPLOYES ORGANIZATIONS 


Copyright, 1940, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Labor Day, 1940, found organized labor on the defen- 
sive. The necessity for uninterrupted production in war 
industries has forced unions to proceed slowly and 
cautiously during the last 12 months. The strike has 
almost disappeared as a method of unionizing the larger 
industries. 

Politically and in Congress the unions fought a rear- 
guard action all year. While they succeeded, at least 
temporarily, in forestalling any drastic revision of the 
National Labor Relations Act, they failed to dissuade 
Congress from reducing the NLRB appropriation. 

Unions were unable to end their own civil war despite 
constant pressure for reconciliation from President 
Roosevelt. 


A sweeping investigation of alleged monopolistic prac- 
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Strength in 1940 


tices in the building industry resulted in the indictment 
of more than a score of high union officials. 

The year saw little increase in union membership. The 
great majority of the country’s 32,000,000 wage earners 
still are unaffiliated with any labor organization. 

The Labor Department now estimates membership in 
national labor unions at approximately 8,500,000. This 
includes about 4,300,000 in the American Federation of 
Labor, about 450,000 in the railroad brotherhoods, and 
about 3,750,000 in unions affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 

The Government makes no estimate of membership 
of independent labor organizations—local plant or single- 
company employe associations. Private estimates range 
from 300,000 to 1,500,000, with few authorities placing 
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UNORGANIZED 


the figure at more than 1,000,000. Under constant attack 
from the national unions, these organizations have con- 
tinued to lose ground, both in number of unions and in 
membership. 

Greatest union advances of the year were scored in the 
federal courts. From the Supreme Court of the United 
States, unions obtained recognition of their right to 
picket and distribute handbills despite efforts of local 
governments to curb these activities. Also the Supreme 
Court finally limited the authority of the Circuit Courts 
of Appeal to substitute their opinions for those of the 
Labor Board in cases arising under the Wagner Act. 

Although little advance was made in unionizing new 
industries, unions finally won an established place in the 
country’s automobile industry. Both major automobile 
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producers, the Chrysler Corporation and General Motors 
Corporation, signed detailed agreements with unions 
during the year. 

Recognition of labor unions as a vital part of the 
nation’s economic life was granted by Mr. Roosevelt 
when he appointed a CIO vice president, Sidney Hillman, 
as a member of the National Defense Commission. 

From these events have sprung forces which promise 
these major developments during the next 12 months: 

(1) A more determined move to reconcile the AFL 
and the CIO after the November elections; (2) substi- 
tution of conciliation for the strike and increased .gov- 
ernment pressure for peaceful adjustment of labor dis- 
putes; (3) continuation of the drive for restrictive 
legislation in both federal and state legislatures. 
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A DRAFT ARMY BY THANKSGIVING 


Prospects for Early Conscription as Support Grows in House 


Defeat for efforts to defer 
program. How plan will work 
and whom it will affect 


If informal polls of the House prove 
accurate, a considerable number of men 
who today are pursuing their peaceful 
ways in city, town or country will eat 
their Thanksgiving dinners in mess halls 
with other uniformed men beside them. 
For these polls indicate strongly that the 
House will pass a selective compulsory 
military training bill. 

Probably the House will not approve 
conscription of man power by the same 
proportionate vote that the much-amend- 
ed bill passed the Senate last week, 58 to 
31. But leaders agree it will have a safe 
margin in the lower branch, whereas, when 
first proposed, it faced a definite opposi- 
tion majority. 

The House bill, reported out by its 
Military Affairs Committee, with 8 of the 
27 members signing a minority report, dif- 
fers from the Senate-approved measure 
at several points. But the principle is 
identical in the two measures—that male 
citizens of certain ages shall be registered 
for military service and that a certain 
number of them shall be selected by lot 
for a year of training in the Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps. 


Effort to Defer Draft Loses 

Senate passage came after three weeks 
of debate. More than a score of amend- 
ments were written into the bill, but all 
efforts to postpone operation of the draft 
and intensify recruiting efforts in the 
meanwhile were defeated. The chief pro- 
posals of this nature were offered by Sen- 
ators Hayden of Arizona and Maloney of 
Connecticut, both Democrats. 

The principal point of difference be- 
tween the Senate and House bills is in the 
age groups affected. The Senate made the 
draft apply to men 21 to 30 years of age, 
both inclusive. The House bill, as approved 
last week by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, would subject men 21 to 44 years 
of age, both inclusive, to military service. 

The Senate bill limits the number of 
conscripts inducted into the Army at any 
one time to 900,000. The House bill fixes 
the number of conscripts at any one time 
at 1,000,000. But there is little real dif- 
ference in effect, as the Senate limitation 
does not’ include men for the Navy and 
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Marine Corps, while the House bill in- 
cludes all the armed forces. 

In neither bill, as they stand, is there 
provision for a “home guard” or for any 
character of general service other than 
military and naval. The original measure, 
which was prepared by the Military Train- 
ing Camp Association, was introduced in 
June by Senator Burke (Dem.), of Ne- 
braska, and Representative Wadsworth 
(Rep.), of New York, as a basis for 
legislation. It was changed greatly in the 
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committees and further changed during 
Senate consideration, the House Commit- 
tee adopting many of the Senate amend- 
ments before reporting the measure. 

As it passed the Senate, the conscrip- 
tion bill has these principal features: 

All men within the specified age group 
are required to register, at their voting 
places, on a day to be fixed. They will 
fill out questionnaires giving a variety of 
information. Local draft boards, composed 
of civilians nominated by governors of the 
States, will classify the men. Those with 


dependents and those engaged in work 
regarded as essential to the national inter- 
est will be placed in deferred classes, as 
will the physically or mentally handi- 
capped. 

Ministers of the gospel and divinity stu- 
dents are exempt from the draft, as are 
public officials whose services are essen- 
tial to government. Conscientious objec- 
tors to war are to be investigated by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. They 
are not to be exempted, however, but may 
be assigned to non-combatant military 
training, or to civilian duty in essential 
industries. (The House bill also provides 
that college students who may be drafted 
shall have their summons deferred until 
the end of the 1940-41 scholastic year.) 


Ten Years in the Reserves 


Men drafted will serve one year, unless 
an emergency requiring further service is 
declared by Congress. After the year’s 
training, they will be in a reserve corps 
for 10 years, with occasional brief periods 
of renewed training. 

Training is to be by iafiltration into 
units of the regular Army and National 
Guard. Service, outside United States 
territory, is to be confined to the Western 
Hemisphere and the Philippines. 

Quotas, based upon male population 
within the age limits, will be fixed for 
each county. Volunteers will be deducted 
from the quotas. Voluntary enlistments 
of men between 18 and 35 will continue, 
to provide a nucleus of professional 
soldiers and sailors. Minimum pay of 
enlisted men of the Army and Marine 
Corps is to be increased from $21 a month 
to $30. An effort is made to assure men 
of restoration of their jobs after their 
military training, and courts are author- 
ized to abate suits for debt while they 
are in service. Detailed regulations are to 
be proclaimed by the President. A Director 
of Selective Service, with aides, is to be 
appointed. 

The Army had planned to call the first 
75,000 trainees in early October, 115,000 
in November and two other increments 
to make a total of 400,000 in service by 
Dec. 31. The schedule may be delayed to 
make necessary preparations. 

The Senate also took time last week to 
pass the $5,000,000,000 Defense Appro- 
priation Bill, increased over House totals, 
sending it to conference to iron out the 
differences. 
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M E T A L 


THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 


I N FEBRUARY 1940, The Dow Chemical Company stepped 
up its production of magnesium from 6,000,000 pounds 
to 12,000,000 pounds a year. 


One month later it authorized the construction of plants 
to double the production again. By December, 1940, Dow’s 
production of magnesium metal will be at the rate of 
25,000,000 pounds a year. Further increases in facilities 
can quickly be provided as needed. 


This statement on increased production is of interest 
because of the rapidly growing acceptance of DOWMETAL*, 
the magnesium alloys produced by Dow—and particularly 
because magnesium metal has become so vitally essential 
in the construction of airplanes. 


Magnesium’s principal characteristic is its extreme light- 
ness combined with surprising toughness. It is a full third 
lighter than any other metal in common use. There are 
four outstanding facts to be noted concerning the present 


status of this exceptional material: 


First—Dow created and owns its methods of production. 
It pays no patent royalties on the production of magnesium 
metal to any foreign sources. Magnesium metal produc- 


*tion is a free and clear American enterprise in every respect. 


Second—Dow licenses magnesium fabricators without 
license fee or royalty. More than a score of such fabricators 
are now making DOWMETAL parts under such free license. 


Third—Dow, by pioneer work that started 20 years ago, 
has made available a low-cost domestic supply of mag- 
nesium metal. Previous to that time magnesium metal had 


to be secured from abroad at a well-nigh prohibitive price. 


Fourth—Through increase in acceptance and production, 
Dow has been able to reduce the price steadily through the 
years. When Dow entered the field, magnesium metal was 
selling at $3.50 a pound. Today this remarkable metal is 
selling at 27 cents a pound—an all-time low. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Third of a series of three articles on The Story of Magnesium Metal. 


<> 
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lhe Question of the Weak. 
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Should U.S. Feed Conquered Europeans 
While Germany and Britain Are at War? 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


PALO ALTO, CALIF.; President, Stanford 
University; Secretary of Interior in Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Cabinet, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Your question on feeding the popula- 
tions of nations conquered by Germany is 
not fairly stated. Herbert Hoover sought 
guarantees from nations involved that 
food would actually reach the conquered 
peoples on a basis fair to them and in 
keeping with the established blockades. 

I am certain we should continue to make 
every effort to provide food for the starv- 
ing; but we must recognize the present 
necessities of the situation as viewed by 
the nations most concerned. It is inevitable 
that sooner or later we must see that food 
is made available to those who have been 
victimized by the war. 


Norman H. Davis 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Chairman, American 
Red Cross, 


answers: 

As a humanitarian organization, our fu- 
ture policies must be determined by hu- 
man needs in the light of future events. 
After all, the whole question of whether 
any American relief should be given in Hol- 
land, Belgium and the occupied portion of 
France is an academic one. The difficulties 
of transportation, blockade and the lack of 





NORMAN H. DAVIS 





Widespread discussion has 
arisen over the plan advanced by 
former President Hoover for feed- 
ing starving populations in Nazi- 
conquered countries of Europe. 
Heightening the controversy was a 
statement by John Cudahy, Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Belgium, that 
the people of that country would 
starve unless the British blockade 
were modified to permit entry of 





food. In order to obtain a cross- 
section of opinion, The United 
States News asked outstanding 
legislators, educators, and other 
prominent citizens this question: 
Should the United States 
undertake to feed the popula- 
tions of nations conquered by 
Germany while Germany and 
Great Britain are at war? 
Answers are presented herewith. 








protective controls make any satisfactory 
relief work in those countries practically 
impossible at present. 

In any case, we may reasonably assume 
that the blockading authorities will not 
grant safe conduct to any relief supplies un- 
less they are satisfied that they will reach 
those for whom they are intended and will 
not be of assistance to their enemy. 


Norman Thomas 


NEW YORK CITY; Socialist Candidate for 
President, 
answers: 

At present I am inclined to favor ex- 
President Hoover’s plan for sending and 
distributing foodstuffs to needy groups on 
the European continent. 

As a practical matter, I think that safe 
conduct for food ships might be coupled 
with safe conduct for American ships 
bringing British children to this continent. 
I confess, however, that I am very skepti- 
cal about the utility or success of Ameri- 
can alleviation of the war of competitive 
starvation now being waged between 
Great Britain and Germany, which is in 
control of the European continent. 


Frederic A. Ogg 


MADISON, WIS.; Professor of Political 
Science, University of Wisconsin, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


The United States should assist in feed- 
ing the populations of nations conquered 
by Germany while Germany and Great 
Britain continue at war only, first, if the 
British blockade shall be modified to per- 
mit such aid to be given with complete 
safety for American ships and sailors, and, 





second, if there can be absolute guarantee 
that foodstuffs shipped to the European 
continent will not fall into German or 
Italian hands. Since in my opinion neither 
of these conditions can or will be met, my 
answer to your question must be regret- 
fully in the negative. 


Lovis J. Taber 
COLUMBUS, OHIO; Master, The National 


Grange, 
answers: 

It is no more our duty to feed the peo- 
ple of Europe than it is to feed the people 
of China, who are suffering under like con- 
ditions. If a method can be found, how- 
ever, whereby we can sustain the lives of 
the innocent refugees of Europe without 
helping Germany, we should do so. 


Rep. Clifford R. Hope 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Ranking Repub- 
lican, House Committee on Agriculture, 
answers: 

Your question is a difficult one, but my 
answer is “no.” Were this a war in which 
the U.S. could be or was in fact neutral, 
the answer might be different. We are not 
neutral, and any effort on our part to feed 
the people of the nations conquered by 
Germany would under all the circumstances 
constitute aid and assistance to Hitler. 


William Mather Lewis 


EASTON, PA.; President of Lafayette 
College, 


answers: 
If these countries had been conquered 
by a government of integrity, whose prom- 
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jses could be respected, the answer would 


be strongly affirmative. But there is no as- 
surance that the food would not be 
promptly moved to Germany. In the sec- 


ond place, it must be proved clearly that 
our altruistic action would in no way 


weaken Great Britain in her heroic strug- 
gle to preserve democracy. 

Until it can be established that without 
a doubt the supplies would not go to Ger- 
many and that our efforts would not em- 
barrass Great Britain, I would have to 
vote in the negative. 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colorado; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Military Affairs, Mines and 
Mining, and Manufactures, 


answers: 

Some way must be found to feed the in- 
nocent and starving victims of this war; 
however, safeguards should be undertaken 
which will not permit the charity so furn- 
ished to become the sinews of war for any 
belligerent, directly or indirectly. The task 
presents almost unsurmountable difficul- 
ties, but the United States should under- 
take it nevertheless, and before the needs 
become too acute. 


James Truslow Adams 
SOUTHPORT, CONN.; Historian, 
answers: 

I do not believe the United States should 
send food to the nations conquered and 
overrun by Germany while the war lasts. 
Food sent to my own family in France was 
simply seized by the Germans, and I be- 
lieve that they would take what we sent 
over, that it would go to support the Ger- 
man people and army even if Hitler gave 
his word that it would not, because his 
word has been proved to be absolutely 
worthless. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Member, Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations, Military 
Affairs, Mines and Mining, and Pensions, 


answers: 


Even in doing a humane thing, common 
sense should be a guiding principle. Unless 
administration of relief can be organized, 
controlled, and carried out in a spirit of 
co-operation with all concerned, it will 
never be effective or accomplish what was 
intended. If our good intentions should 
be interpreted as an unfriendly act by 
one of the belligerents, or if armed 
forces should use food and articles sent 
for their own purposes, no good can have 


been done. 
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© Probably it never occurred to 
you, but the life of a Westinghouse 
Service Engineer is a very exciting 
career. This morning he may be 
doing a simple repair job, and this 
afternoon he may be aboard a plane 
speeding to the rescue of a power 
company miles away whose elec- 
trical equipment has been paralyzed 
by some disaster. 


¢ For instance, we recall the 
hurricane that swept the Atlantic 
seaboard in 1938. A record tide 
played havoc with the generating 
equipment of one of New York 
City’s great power plants. At mid- 
night our Service Department re- 
ceived the emergency call. By morn- 
ing, the entire New York field force, 
reinforced by service men from our 
Newark, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Utica 
and Philadelphia Service Shops 
were on the job. 


© They found machinery flooded 
with salt water and drenched in a 
sludge of oil. 35 large pumps and 
auxiliary motors and their electrical 
controls were affected. Yet by the 
middle of the fourth day, one of the 
generating units was back in ser- 
vice. A crew of 135 men working 
in three eight hour shifts soon had 
the entire station back in normal 
operation. 


* Only a year before our service 
men braved even fire to help a Cin- 
cinnati Customer continue opera- 
tions. Because our men stayed on 
the job in a building choked with 
smoke and intense heat from an ad- 
joining fire, the company was able 
to maintain its regular production 
schedule. 


© Ingenuity is also a prime req- 
uisite of these service men. For in- 
stance, our New England men were 
given the problem of drying and 
smoothing out water soaked cur- 
rency, bonds and other valuable 
papers soaked by flood. They did it 
promptly and efficiently simply by 
using Westinghouse household 
ironers to press the paper straight 
and dry. 


© These are only a few examples 
of the score of unusual tasks a Ser- 
vice Department must perform. Ac- 
tually, this department, in our case, 
is an industry within itself. We must 
manufacture millions of dollars 
worth of service equipment each 
year. This includes special equip- 
ment as well as renewal parts for 
apparatus which is no longer in 
regular production. 


°¢ To meet the unending de- 
mands for electrical service we 
maintain thirty-six service plants 
strategically located throughout the 
country. More than 3,000 men are 
normally employed. No piece of 
electrical apparatus in America is 
more than a few hours by rail, boat 
or plane from these plants, equip- 
ment and men, 


¢ Naturally, we are proud of 
the record of this department. And 
we, as many others, consider it one 
of the most important arms of our 
business. Good Service is always 
Good Business. 
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CONSCRIPTION: VIEWS OF THE PRESS 


Nine-tenths of commentators 
approve peace-time draft. 
Minority doubt present need 


The compulsory military training bill, 
as passed by the Senate, wins the ap- 
proval of more than nine-tenths of edi- 
torial commentators. The remaining small 
percentage contends that necessity for a 
draft of man power has not been demon- 
strated. Concerning the suggestion that 
wealth also be conscripted, editors hold 
that the same results can better be 
achieved through taxation. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Star (Ind.), 
admitting that it “is frankly puzzled over 
the proper course to be taken,” says it “be- 
lieves a multitude of Middle Westerners 
share its uncertainty,” and adds _ that 
“doubt still exists as to the nature of the 
emergency.” As a basis for this argument, 
it points out that “so far there have been 
only statements, sometimes conflicting, 
from army and navy officials, and mem- 
bers of the Defense Commission.” 

The Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. 
Dem.) offers the opinion that “not all of 
the hostility comes from the interior of 
the country,” adding: “It’s the same poi- 
son which has persuaded Americans that 
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the Atlantic is a stone wall 10 miles high; 
the same devil’s potion that persuades the 
world that Uncle Sam is a fat, rich, old 
man, feeble and ready for plucking.” 

“The opposition to the bill,” according 
to the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
“is either being frightened by myths of 
its own manufacture or else it is playing 
a peculiarly disgraceful kind of narrow 
politics with the safety and vital interests 
of the United States.” 

“The sole reason for limitations on the 
draft which has been offered,” says the 
Charlotte (N.C.) News (Dem.), “is the 
attempt of partisans and isolationists to 
convince the American people that great 
precautions are necessary to keep Mr. 
Roosevelt from hurrying us into an un- 
necessary war. These men play with the 
destiny of the nation to gratify their dis- 
like and self-interest.” 

“Deplorable as it may be to feel that 
you have raised your boy only to be a 
soldier and maybe to die for the State,” 
argues the Lowell (Mass.) Courier- 
Citizen (Ind.), “it’s a fact that you raised 
him to be whatever it is incumbent on a 
decent American citizen to be—a soldier, 
if need be, as well as a voter or a man of 
business. It isn’t a thing to leave to the 
sweet will of the individual. It is a thing 


Yardley for Baltimore Sun 


HE LIKES PARLIAMENTARY WAYS 


to require—and that, too, without fantas- 
tic exceptions.” 

“Whether or not a filibuster developed,” 
states the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Dem.), 
“is a matter of opinion, but it is undeni- 
able that the opposition managed to con- 
sume a great deal of time... . Even the 
delays which protracted debate in the Sen- 
ate brought may prove costly in the end.” 

“Selective service,” the Winston-Salem 
(N.C.) Journal (Dem). avers, “is not only 
the best, but the most democratic way.” 

“The opponents of conscription,” re- 
marks the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator 
(Dem.), “say the Army has not enough 
equipment for the draftees anyway. Gen. 
Marshall’s inventory of equipment on hand 
disproves the argument. The Army does 
lack antiaircraft guns, tanks, antitank guns 
and planes. But it has an immense quan- 
tity of rifles, artillery and machine guns 
left over from the World War. It has 
enough for basic training of 3,000,000 men.” 

On the question of conscripting wealth, 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press (Ind.) 
states: “There is no other way of con- 
scripting wealth than through taxation, un- 
less it is proposed that the Government 
take over the actual means of production. 
No one is ‘seriously proposing any such 
step except the Communists.” 


Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 





PACKING UP HIS TROUBLES 
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Bishop for St. Louis Star-Times 


IN THE SHACKLES 


Seibel for Richmond Times-Dispatch 


IS HE FOOLING THE TEACHER? 


Progress of the Defense Program: 
Reaction of Nation’s Editors 


In discussing whether production under 
the national defense program is proceed- 
ing at a satisfactory pace, the commenting 
press is evenly divided. Among those edi- 
tors who charge unnecessary delay in re- 
armament, some direct criticism against 
industry for holding up progress with de- 
mands for greater profits, while others hold 
the Government responsible because of 
failure to provide adjustments. 

Complaint of a delay of three months 
in the arms program is made by the Ro- 
chester (N. Y.) Times-Union (Ind.) which 
comments: “Where is the hitch, where lies 
the chief responsibility for this long and 
dangerous delay? Primarily it rests with 
Congress. That body has failed to pass 
legislation which will enable companies 
making planes and other defense equip- 
ment to expand plants without running 
the risk of facing heavy losses.” 

On the other hand, the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Star-Times (Ind.) says: “Responsible 
amy and navy officials told the Senate 
committee considering the new defense 
appropriation that the production of air- 

anes and guns for 28 destroyers for 
which money was available had been re- 
fused because manufacturers objected to 
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the provisions of the Vinson-Trammell 
Act reducing profits from 12 per cent to 
8 per cent. ... They are willfully, cal- 
culatingly striking against the national 
safety for more profit from their present 
plants.” 

Defending the manufacturers, the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times (Dem.) argues: “It 
is unfortunate that at a time when Con- 
gress is discussing conscription of the 
ablest-bodied youths in the land there 
should be any talk of producers of defense 
materials putting profits ahead of national 
defense. If such an attitude on the part 
of manufacturers were the general one 
and it is not—it might lead to serious 
consequences. ‘Timely, therefore, is the 
joint statement of four of the largest air- 
craft companies that the industry is ‘ready 
to build airplanes first and talk about 
profits afterward.’ That is the spirit in 
which the present emergency should be 
met.” 

“The success of the defense program,” 
in the opinion of the New York Journal 
of Commerce (Ind.), “will depend so 
greatly upon peaceful labor relations that 
considerable concern has been felt over 
the possibility of disruptive strikes as em- 





Messner for Rochester Times-Union 





LET’S GET THE JOB DONE! 


ployment conditions improve. However, 
the course of labor relations during the 
past few months goes far to allay such 
fears.” 

“Corporation directors who are charged 
with safeguarding other people’s funds,” 
says the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune (Rep.), 
“have said that they were eager to do all 
they could to meet the Government’s de- 
fense requirements, but that they should 
not be expected to invest money in plant 
and equipment unless it was made clear 
that they would come out even. Germany 
was able to rearm quickly because Ger- 
man corporations installing equipment to 
turn out munitions were permitted to 
amortize their investment in three years. 
Our Government is refusing to grant any 
similar amortization 
fense work.” 

It is recalled by the San Francisco 
(Calif.) Chronicle (Rep.) that “Rear Ad- 
miral Furlong told the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee that United States Steel 
is willing to take a contract for a special 
steel the Navy needs, and to spend $4,000,- 
000 on a plant to make it. But the com- 
pany objects to putting up this plant for 
the Government’s special requirements, 
with no other use in sight once those re- 
quirements are satisfied, and being taxed 
on the plant as long as it is there, even 
though idle.” The Chronicle holds that de- 
fense enterprises should not be hampered 
by tax or government-made obstructions. 


concessions in de- 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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=7_ ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


WHY ARMS OUTPUT HAS LAGGED 


Profit Limitations Viewed as Major Handicap to Plant Expansion 


Amortization provision of 
excess profits bill held 
necessary to speed program 


Congress and the Defense Commission 
are taking steps to remove delays in the 
defense program. Meanwhile, Congress- 
men and the White House are engaging in 
intermittent debate over responsibility for 
the lag. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, has complained that in the last 100 
days only 343 combat planes have been 
ordered. (See page 33.) President Roose- 
velt admits the accuracy of the Senator’s 
figures, but contends his implication is 
unfair, and asserts the defense program 
is going ahead as fast as Congress will 
permit. According to the President 10,015 
airplanes are being built for the Govern- 
ment. These include both training and 
combat planes. 

Neither the President’s nor Senator 
Byrd’s figures are disputed. And neither 
set of figures points out that to have an 
air force of 36,000 planes will require a 
vast expansion in the aircraft industry. 
Reliable estimates are that production ca- 
pacity must treble if this country is to 
have an airplane force equal or superior 
to that of Germany. Similar expansion 
must take place in other defense indus- 
tries. 


The Delay in Production 

The fact is that this expansion is not 
going forward at the rate either Congress, 
the Executive or industry desires. This 
delay is attributed to inactivity by Con- 
gress, to lack of co-ordination in the de- 
fense program and even to an alleged “sit- 
down” by industry. Underlying these 
charges are two outstanding facts that 
throw light on the whole situation; facts 
that explain rather than place blame for 
the delay. 

The first fact is that, as the law now 
stands, profits on airplane manufacture 
are limited to 8 per cent. Under the Vin- 
son-Trammell Act they used to be 12 per 
cent, but Congress lowered the ceiling in 
the Navy Speed-up Act. 

These profit limitations severely handi- 
cap airplane production, largely because 
airplanes are built through a network of 
subcontracts. One large airplane manu- 
facturer is said to operate with 543 sub- 
contracts. The law imposes profit limita- 
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tions on subcontractors as well as primary 
contractors. But profits are limited only 
on naval vessels and airplanes. 

This means that a machine gun maker, 
for example, can fill a subcontract on a 
tank order without profit limitations, but 
that he cannot deliver the same gun to an 
airplane plant unless he can prove his profit 
is no more than 8 per cent. The result is 
that the machine gun maker prefers to 
fill the tank order, not only because of a 
chance for more profit, but also because 
of less trouble and annoyance with cost ac- 
counting methods. The same situation pre- 
vails for all other subcontractors and thus 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BYRD 
100 days . . . 343 fighters 


stymies the industry. Another deterring 
influence is the fact that British orders for 
planes are placed without profit limitation 
in any degree. 

Another factor in the situation was Con- 
gress’s action in lowering the profit ceiling 
in the midst of contract negotiations. Brig- 
adier General George H. Brett told a con- 
gressional committee that this forced many 
pending contracts to be rewritten. Air- 
plane manufacturers had to renew negotia- 
tions with subcontractors, and, in many in- 
stances, the subcontractors balked. 

Repeal of profit limitation features of 
the Vinson-Trammell Act has been urged 
by the War and Navy Departments and 





the National Defense Commission. Their 
recommendations have been accepted by 
the House, which passed an excess profits 
tax bill calling for an end of profit limita. 
tions in planes and ships. 

This bill also is designed to remedy the 
second major business objection to de- 
fense contracts. This objection concerns 
the speed with which industries can write 
off from earnings the cost of plant and 
equipment purchased to fill defense orders, 
Under present Treasury regulations, in- 
dustry is allowed to write off these costs 
during the useful life of the plant—or- 
dinarily in about 20 years. 

But industry has contended that new 
plants, built especially to fill orders for 
tanks, airplanes, guns and clothing, will 
be all but worthless after the emergen- 
cy. Therefore, businessmen argue, they 
should be allowed to pay for this added 
cost out of earnings in a shorter period. 
This means, specifically, that they can 
charge a larger percentage of earnings 
against costs and thereby lower their tax 
bills. It can mean that businessmen will 
earn enough out of defense contracts to 
reimburse them for the added plant and 
equipment, and profit them besides. 

To buttress this argument, spokesmen 
for the airplane industry have explained 
that aircraft manufacturers have no need 
for new factories or new equipment. The 
only reason new plant is required is that 
the Government needs airplanes and needs 
them fast. After these planes have been 
produced, the need for the added plants 
will vanish. 

The excess profits tax bill accepts this 
argument as valid. Corporations that build 
new plants or buy new tools to fill defense 
contracts will be allowed to write off these 
costs in five years, instead of 20, provided 
these plants are certified as necessary to 
national defense by the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy or the Defense 
Commission. This will result in a tax sav- 
ing to defense contractors for five years. 

The bill provides further that contrac- 
tors who elect to write off plant costs im 
five years cannot destroy or alter those 
plants without government permission, and 
that, if the Government refuses permission, 
it must purchase the plants at book value. 
Purpose of this provision is to preserve the 
Government’s interest in plants that have 
been purchased with governn at funds, 
either directly, or indirectly through tas 
allowances. Presumably the Government 
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could acquire these for as little as $1, if 
they had been completely written off. 

Geared to the amortization provision 
of the tax bill is the contract form for de- 
fense building announced by John D. Big- 
gers of the Defense Commission. The Com- 
mission hopes this contract will be widely 
used, since it is aimed at separating build- 
ing costs from prices for the finished prod- 
ucts. Defense Commissioner Leon Hen- 
derson, who has been eager to avoid price 
rises as a result of defense spending, had 
an important part in drafting this pro- 
posed contract. (See page 33.) 

Under this proposal, which has been ap- 
proved by the Comptroller General, the 
Government will pay a defense contractor 
for new plant and facilities needed to fill 
the order. Payments will be made in five 
equal annual installments. The contract is 
expected to be acceptable to banks as col- 
lateral for loans, since the Government 
agrees to pay for the cost of plant or equip- 
ment used. Banks thus are expected ta 
find profitable use for their idle funds. 

At the end of the five-year period, plant 
and facilities will be owned by the Gov- 
ernment. If the Government has no further 
use for the plant, the contractor will be 
given a first option to repurchase the plant 
at existing value, that is, cost less normal 
depreciation. Or the contractor may pay 
a “fair value” as determined by three ap- 
praisers, one appointed by the contractor, 
one by the Government and one by the 
senior judge of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in whose jurisdiction the plant lies. 
If the contractor fails to exercise his op- 
tion, the Government either may retain 
the plant as a stand-by or sell to another 
buyer. 

The contractor will have to pay no fed- 
eral income taxes on the amounts received 
from the Government to reimburse him for 
special plant and equipment. Amortization 
provisions of the new tax bill apply to cost 
of plants paid for by the Government as 
well as plants built privately. 

Adoption by Congress of the excess prof- 
its tax bill, with its removal of profit lim- 
itations and its lenient amortization pro- 
vision, is expected to allay any business 
uncertainty in regard to the defense pro- 
gram. Confusion may still persist, how- 
ever, as a result of Senate action in at- 
taching a rider to the conscription bill 
limiting profits on all ordnance contracts. 

The contract proposed by the Defense 
Commission, furthermore, is expected to 
encourage business to expand to the limit, 
since the Government will assume the risk 
involved in making new investments in 
plant and machinery. In other instances, 
the Government itself will build plants 
and lease them to private operators, as it 
already has done for powder and for tanks. 
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Not a cannon, but the 
130,000-pound shaft for a 
great electric generator being 
, built by General Electric 
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America's First Line of Defense 


MERICA’S first line of defense is American industry. It is to in- 
dustry that the nation looks today for the armaments to protect 


America’s high living standards, to defend the American way of 


life. 


In the last two generations American industry has built a great 


nation. Its workmen, scientists, and engineers have given us electric 


lights in 24 million American homes and electric refrigerators in 13 
million—conveniences which represent the highest standard of 
living in the world. And the manpower, the inventive and manu- 
facturing genius, the experience, the daring to tackle difficult tasks— 
| assets which have helped to produce for us this high standard of 


living—are among America’s strongest resources today. 


suits, is today turning to the new job—the job of defending 
benefits electricity has helped to create. 


dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 





Il HMMA 


Industry today undertakes the task of building, not only arma- 
ments, but, equally important, the machines to manufacture these 
| armaments. And General Electric, which for more than 60 years 


has been putting electricity to work in America’s peacetime pur- 


the 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
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THE VACANT CHAIR AT NLRB 


President Faces Vexing Problem in 


Reappointment pressure 
vies with strong demands 
for selection of a new head 


The National Labor Relations Board has 
been an agency without a head since its 
chairman, J. Warren Madden, packed up 
his personal papers and left his office on 
the fourth floor of Washington’s Shore- 
ham building on August 26. Mr. Madden’s 
five-year term of office had expired and 
the President has made no move to reap- 
point or replace the bespectacled veteran 
of many congressional investigations. 

Several factors are being weighed by the 
President before he acts on this appoint- 
ment. He will be censured if he reappoints 
Mr. Madden and censured if he doesn’t. 

Until recently, it was assumed by many 
that the President would find a new man, 
an expert in labor relations matters, who 
would be acceptable to both labor union 
factions as well as many employers. This 
had been the President’s course two years 
ago when he picked William M. Leiserson, 
from the National Mediation Board, to 
succeed Donald W. Smith. 

Mentioned most frequently for the ap- 
pointment has been Harry A. Millis, 66- 
year-old labor expert and professor emeri- 
tus at the University of Chicago. 

Within the past fortnight, however, Mr. 
Madden’s supporters have come to his de- 
fense. 

Philip Murray, a CIO vice president 
and staunch supporter of President Roose- 
velt within the CIO, appeared at the 
White House to urge Mr. Madden’s re- 
appointment. Senator Elmer Thomas, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor, announced that Mr. 
Madden deserved reappointment. George 











THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


es 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Corporation has been declared 
this day, payable on October 1, 1940, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on September 6, 1940. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LinpEMAN 


Treasurer 





152np Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 





August 12, 1940 
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Q. Lynch, president of the AFL’s Pat- 
ternmakers League of North America, in- 
dorsed Mr. Madden for another term. 
William Green, president of the AFL 
and critic of Mr. Madden’s regime at the 
Labor Board, made no comment, and this 
many observers attempted to interpret as 
an indorsement of Mr. Madden. Daniel 
Tobin, an AFL vice president who has just 
resigned as an administrative assistant to 
Mr. Roosevelt, is reported to have acqui- 
esced in Mr. Madden’s reappointment. 
Mr. Millis, who is in Washington for 





—Wide World 
HARRY A. MILLIS 
A name frequently mentioned 


the Twentieth Century Fund, told friends 
he did not want the Labor Board appoint- 
ment and would not take it. This was a 
reiteration of his position of two years 
ago, when he was offered the membership 
now held by Mr. Leiserson. 

The pressures against Mr. Madden’s re- 
appointment, however, are as strong as 
those in his favor. A large group of unions 
within the AFL is expected to protest bit- 
terly if Mr. Madden is reappointed, re- 
gardless of the official attitude of Mr. 
Green. The effort to force the replacement 
of Mr. Madden and Board Member Edwin 
S. Smith, through amendment of the Wag- 
ner Act, will be renewed. The President’s 
political adversary, Wendell Willkie, is 
expected to make prompt use of the many 









Replacing Mr. Madden 


charges of mismanagement which have 
been directed at the Labor Board during 
Mr. Madden’s term of office—if the Presi- 
dent indorses Mr. Madden’s rule with a 
reappointment. 

Equally important to Mr. Roosevelt will 
be the almost certain alienation of his 
closest friend on the Labor Board, William 
M. Leiserson. While Mr. Leiserson refuses 
to discuss the matter, it is known that he 
will view the reappointment of Mr. Mad- 
den as a repudiation of the attempts Mr. 
Leiserson has made to dislodge some high 
Board executives and change some in- 
portant Board policies. 

Mr. Leiserson’s friends believe that he 
will resign from the Board if the President 
reappoints Mr. Madden. 

One solution attempted by the White 
House has failed. Pressure was brought on 
Edwin S. Smith to resign. Mr. Smith's 
term expires next year. Of the three Board 
members, he has been subject to most 
vigorous attacks. The argument made to 
Mr. Smith by Labor Secretary Perkins and 
other officials is that, if he would resign, 
the President could then reappoint Mr. 
Madden, and still appoint a third member 
to swing the balance of power away from 
Mr. Madden and to Mr. Leiserson, there- 
by permitting the latter to complete a 
housecleaning that he attempted last sum- 
mer. So far, Mr. Smith has steadfastly re- 
fused to submit his resignation. 

Until the President finds a solution to 
his problem, the Labor Board will con- 
tinue to function under difficulties that 
come to any concern when it is ruled by 
two men, each with equal authority, with 
opposing views on many important mat- 
ters of policy and personnel. 





Biggest enforcement headache of the 
Wage and Hour Division is the lumber 
industry. A nation-wide inspection has re- 
sulted in announcement that two-thirds 
of the industry is not complying with the 
law. Back wages due lumber workers un- 
der the Act are currently estimated at 
$307,000, with additional _ restitutions 
amounting to $100,000 indicated in cases 
not yet completed. 





Despite a 70-year-old dictum of the 
Supreme Court that imsurance is not al 
interstate industry, the NLRB now holds 
that its commerce powers give it jurisdic- 
tion over the country’s $26,000,000,000 
insurance industry. 
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The Profits Tax: 
Getting the Most 
In Revenue 


The excess profits tax, as passed by 
the House, is more of a levy for revenue 
purposes than a plan to keep the defense 
boom from creating new millionaires. 

It slants, therefore, more toward the 
Treasury’s way of thinking. Treasury offi- 
cials regard it as an improvement over the 
formula originally worked out by a sub- 
committee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Two schools of thought have dominated 
discussion of the excess profits tax. One 
feels that it should be a levy only on prof- 
its accruing from the defense activity. 
The other has demanded more revenue, 
and to obtain it has insisted on placing an 
excess profits tax on high earnings of cor- 
porations generally. 


How Tax Plans Compare 

The tax plan originally prepared by the 
Ways and Means subcommittee straddled 
the controversy. It gave corporations their 
choice of two formulas for computing their 
tax credit—that is, income free of the ex- 
cess profits tax. One would be their aver- 
age earnings during a base period embrac- 
ing the years 1936 to 1939, inclusive. The 
other would be a percentage of their in- 
vested capital which would correspond to 
the ratio of their base period average 
earnings to their average base period in- 
vested capital. 

But under the latter method, which is 
in line with the tax-for-revenue theory, a 
corporation could not have a credit of 
more than 10 per cent of invested capital. 
Yet it could take a credit of at least 6 per 
cent of its first $500,000 of invested capi- 
tal and 4 per cent of the remainder. 

The average earnings method for com- 
puting the tax credit represents the theory 
of taxing defense profits. 

Ways and Means Committee members, 
examining the subcommittee plan, found 
that numerous large, established corpora- 
tions would pay no excess profits tax un- 
less they became more prosperous, while 
many small, medium-sized and new corpo- 
tations would have to pay the tax if they 
earned more than 6 per cent on the first 
$500,000 of invested capital and 4 per 
cent on the rest. 

The result was a revolt within the Com- 
mittee and a thoroughly overhauled tax 
plan. This is the plan passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate for action. 

Treasury officials estimate that it would 
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raise $305,000,000 on 1940 profits (as con- 
trasted with $160,000,000 for the subcom- 


mittee plan) and $700,000,000 a year 
when the defense program gets in full 
swing. 

It still gives corporations the choice of 
the invested capital or the average earn- 
ings method for computing their tax credit. 
But, if they select the latter, they must 
add 4.1 per cent to their normal corpora- 
tion income tax, raising this tax to 25 per 
cent for large corporations. And they must 
pay an excess profits tax which is 5 per 
cent higher. 

Moreover, the excess profits tax rates 





are graduated upward according to the 
cash amount of the excess profits rather 
than the ratio of the excess profits to the 
tax credit, as before. The plan will force 
larger corporations to pay the higher 
levies, which are 45 and 50 per cent, on 
much of their excess profits. Smaller 
corporations will get the benefit of the 
lower levies, which range down to 20 and 
25 per cent. 

In addition, all corporations, large or 
small, will have the benefit of a minimum 
tax credit of 7 per cent of their first $500,- 
000 of invested capital and 5 per cent of 
the remainder. 








This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as 

an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. The 

offering is made only by the offering prospectus, dated August 27, 1940; the offering prospectus does 

not constitute an offer by any underwriter to sell these securities in any stale lo any person lo whom il is 
unlawful for such underwriter lo make such offer in such stale. 


New Issue 








Dillon, Read & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Shields & Company 








$25, 000,000 

| Celanese Corporation of America 
| 

| 


3% Debentures, due August 1, 1955 


Price 98% 


plus accrued interest from August 1, 1940, to the date of delivery 


Copies of the offering prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. A complete 
list of the principal underwriters, including the undersigned, and the respective 
amounts which they severally have underwritten, subject to the conditions 
specified in the underwriting agreement, are set forth in the offering prospectus. 


The First Boston Corporation Lehman Brothers Mellon Securities Corporation 
Bonbright & Company 
Incorporated 


August 28, 1940 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Fuller, Rodney & Co. 










































New indexes show output 
per worker is up, cost of 
production down since 1929 


That American industry, to a consider- 
able extent, has adjusted itself to higher 
wages and shorter hours is the inference 
to be drawn from new studies of labor 
productivity and labor costs in manufac- 
turing. This readjustment has been ac- 
complished mainly, of course, through the 
great increase in mechanization of indus- 
try since 1930. 

The revised computations have been 
made possible by publication this year 
and last of new indexes of industrial pro- 
duction, employment and pay rolls by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Dividing the production 
index by the index of employment gives 
the “output per man” (see chart below) . 
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Newest data on the productivity and cost 
are shown in this chart. 
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lhe trend 


Derived from the revised FRB and 
BLS indexes of manufacturing production, 
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The value of output divided into the total 
pay roll gives the “labor cost per dollar 
of output.” 

The new indexes of labor productivity 
and costs thus derived differ considerably 
from the old ones, and presumably are 
more accurate. They show that in June, 
1940, the output of the average worker 
was 17 per cent higher than in 1929; this, 
despite a material reduction in the aver- 
age number of hours worked. 

When this productivity is translated 
into terms of the labor cost of producing 
an article worth $1, it is found that this 
cost, in June, had fallen 5 per cent from 
the 1929 level. This was in spite of wage 
rates per hour 15 per cent higher and 
prices for finished goods 14 per cent lower 
than in 1929. 

The two lines on the chart tend to move 
in opposite directions, labor costs falling 
when output per man rises, and vice versa. 


and Productivity 


1933 1934 


of industrial labor 


employment and 


Gu spess. 





Raising Pay and Cutting Costs 


Mechanization Offsets Wage Increases and Reduction in Hours 


Since 1931-2, the trend of productivity 
has been irregularly upward, that of costs 
irregularly downward. 

In 1934, with sudden wage and hour 
changes under NRA, these trends tem- 
porarily were reversed. Also, progress in 
labor cost reduction seems to have come 
to an end in 1936, when the cost-per-dollar 
index fell to the low of 94. 

The reduction in wage costs has been 
accompanied by a decline in prices of raw 
materials—the other prime cost in manu- 
facturing. In the first half of 1940, the 
cost of raw materials for a dollar’s worth 
of product was 13 per cent below that of 
1929, and the wage cost about 2% per 
cent. 

Yet, despite this apparent improvement 
in profit margins, corporate earnings per 
dollar of sales have never recovered the 
1929 level. At the 1937 business peak, 
though value of manufactured output was 


WAGE COST 
ER DOLLAR OF OUTPUT 


1938 1939 


1940 
(6 mow rH) 


pay rolls, they reveal that output per man has risen sharply 
in the last decade, while labor cost per dollar of sales has 
declined slightly. 
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The Trend of Business 





within 6 per cent of 1929, earnings of cor- 
porations reporting to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue were off 23 per cent from 
1929. At present, on a still larger volume, 
they are in all probability no better than 
in 1937. 

A partial explanation is increase in other 
elements of cost—especially taxes. An- 
other is the increase in the number of cor- 
porations—chiefly the smaller ones—re- 
porting annual deficits. 

The smaller corporations, lacking capital 
to substitute machinery for high-priced 
labor, suffer losses, and this tends to hold 
down aggregate industrial earnings. 


* 
Prospect of a Boom 
In Fourth Quarter 








September may prove to be a decisive 
month in the history of American busi- 
ness. The month is quite likely to decide 
the immediate fate of Britain, and to see 
removal of some key logs in the jam that 
has been holding up defense orders in this 
country. 

Germany has only about three weeks 
more to complete her blitzkrieg before the 
traditionally unfavorable British autumn 
weather sets in. Over here, progress in 
solving tax questions promises to release a 
flood of army and navy orders—actual or- 
ders, not just “clearances.” Given big mu- 
nitions production—for both domestic and 
export account—economists predict a 
fourth-quarter “boom.” 


Prospects Bright in All Lines 
Defense purchases already are causing 
some shortages in textile lines—notably 
woolens. Automobile output is to be crowd- 
ed for the next three months to build up 
huge dealer stocks as a “hedge” against 
dislocations that may result from the arms 
program. Steel specifications again have 
improved slightly. Building contract 
awards in the next to last week of August 
were the second highest of the year— 
though the showing was due entirely to the 
big increase in public expenditures. 
Practically all business news is favor- 
able. The electric industry is reported 
already benefiting heavily from the de- 


fense program. Machine tool orders 
are running at double current ship- 
ments. Commodity prices, since their 


low mark on August 19, have stiffened 
appreciably. 

Retail trade is holding its substantial 
gains over last year, which, if continued, 
will push the department store index in 
September close to the high mark of 
December, 1939. 
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that help give your car An Extra Year of Youth! 
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Let us protect your engine 
against heat with this 
HEAT-PROVED motor oil! 


The big job of your motor oil is to 
protect your engine against damage 
caused by heat. You get that pro- 
tection when you use heat-proved 
Koolmotor Motor Oil. Heat-prov- 
ing means this sturdy motor oil 
has been subjected to higher de- 
grees of heat at the refinery than it 
ever will have to bear as a lubri- 
cant in your engine. So let us fill 
your crankcase with heat- proved 
Koolmotor Motor Oil. 


Let us clean out 
the sludge in your engine with 
Cisco Solvent! 


Sludge in your engine consists of 
three types of gummy deposits that 
cause hard startings, loss of power 
and premature wear. Ordinary flush- 
ing oils remove only one type of 
deposit, but the new Cisco Solvent 
does a thorough job, brings back 
lost pick-up and restores power. 
A complete treatment costs only a 
dollar. So next time we drain your 
crankcase, let us clean the inside 
of your engine with Cisco Solvent. 
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OILS AND GASOLENE 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon decisions 
and rulings of courts and govern- 
ment bureaus. In making their de- 
cisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of 
space, cannot be set forth in detail. 
The purpose of these News-Lines is 
to call attention to these important 
matters. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested businessmen to sources of this 
basic material. 


YOU CANNOT have a petition to re- 
organize your company under the Federal 
Bankruptcy Law approved if your cir- 
cumstances have not changed since the 
time a court in your State refused to al- 
low you to reorganize under state law. A 
federal circuit court of appeals holds that 
a debtor who tried thus to reorganize can- 
not be held to have filed his petition in 
good faith. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT call the securities you 
intend to issue “bonds” if they ‘do not 
bear fixed interest charges. If interest pay- 
ments depend upon the earnings of your 
company, the title of the securities must 
make this clear, SEC rules. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, according to one court deci- 
sion, establish a prior claim over a mort- 
gage to equipment you sold on the install- 
ment plan to a plant or store. Unless the 














(QuimERCIAL 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.064% on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
October 1, 1940, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 10, 1940. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 
mailed. 


TRUST 


Common Stock— Regular Dividend 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1940. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN Ll. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


August 29, 1940. 











equipment became an integral part of the 
mortgaged premises, the court held, 
the mortgage-holder cannot claim a prior 
lien, even if terms of the mortgage contem- 


plated covering installations after the 
mortgage was negotiated. 

* * * 
YOU CANNOT designate securities 


you intend to issue for your company as 
“first mortgage bonds” if there are other 
securities outstanding that have a prior 
lien on your assets. The SEC holds that 
such designation is misleading. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to employ work- 
ers in your plant just because they belong 
to a union. A federal circuit court of ap- 
peals upholds a Labor Board order to this 
effect and orders the employer to make 
“back pay” payments to the workers whom 
he never hired. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now enter into a defense 
contract with the Government whereby 
the Government will reimburse you for 
additional plant in five equal installments. 
The Comptroller General has approved 
the contract form devised by the National 
Advisory Defense Commission. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, after the National 
Guard has been called into active service, 
insist upon collection of installment pay- 
ments from guardsmen or their families 
if they have no resources other than their 





active army pay. In passing the National 
Guard Act, Congress granted troops called 
up some of the benefits of the Soldiers 
and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1918, 
Benefits continue until 60 days after active 
service ends. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, without coming in 
conflict with the Wage-Hour Division, 
work your building employes longer than 
42 hours a week, or pay them less than 
30 cents an hour, if your tenants are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. This point 
is now at issue in a New York court, but 
the Wage-Hour Division asserts building 
service employes, in these circumstances, 
are covered by the law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT question the appro 
priateness of a bargaining unit in your 
company after the Labor Board has desig. 
nated the unit and certified the union rep- 
resenting that unit. The Labor Board 
holds the employer’s interest in the appr- 
priate unit ends once the unit has been 
established. 


* *® 


YOU CANNOT discharge employes for 
bringing suits against you under the Wage- 
Hour Law and expect the Labor Board to 
refrain from taking action under the Wag- 
ner Act. In a recent case, the Board or 
dered the employer to reinstate four em- 
ployes with back pay, after they were dis 
charged for refusing to withdraw Wage- 
Hour suits. 
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Key Man of the Nation’s Price Policies . . . 
Senator Who Fights Delays in Rearmament 


Leon Henderson 


Economist who holds three federal 
posts once handled 14 jobs while 
going to college 


Leon Henderson, administration econ- 
omist and trouble-shooter, has built up a 
reputation as a salesman. As price expert 
of the National Defense Commission, he 
has sold business leaders on the idea that 
they should hold prices down and so real- 
ize a more sustained level of business re- 
covery than would be the case if prices 
skyrocketed, causing eventually an eco- 
nomic “bust.” 

Mr. Henderson already has a reputation 
as a forecaster of business recessions and 
upturns. At the end of 1936, he predicted 
the 1937 recession. As a result, his stock 
soared at the White House. He had called 
the turn also on the 1935 business rise, and 
he forecast the 1938 recovery. 

Another thing for which he is noted is 
the number of jobs he is able to hold at 
one time. Right now he is holding three— 
member of the National Defense Commis- 
sion, member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and economic adviser 
to the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. But his only salary is the $10,- 
000 a year he receives from the SEC. 

Mr. Henderson has done much better 
than that in holding a multiplicity of 
jobs. In working his way through Swarth- 
more College in Pennsylvania, he once had 
fourteen different sources of income. These 
included writing news for two newspapers, 
refereeing basketball and football games, 
playing semi-professional football (end) , 
basketball (running guard), and baseball 
(third base) , running an apples-and-candy 
store, selling Christmas cards, doing land- 
scape gardening and looking after kiddies 
while parents stepped out at night. Also, 
he once held five joos under Gifford Pin- 
chot, when the latter was Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 

Stocky, a coiner of salty phrases, and 
able to match any adversary in vigorous 
speech, Mr. Henderson stands about mid- 
way among New Dealers. He believes 
strongly in the competitive system, but 
in forceful government intervention when 
that step becomes necessary. 

He went to work for the New Deal as 
aresult of a row with Gen. Hugh Johnson, 
then head of the NRA. He matched Gen- 
eral Johnson in picturesque expression, 
and the General promptly hired him. 
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LEON HENDERSON 
In ‘35, ‘36, ‘38 ... he called the turn 


Born in Millville, N.J., 45 years ago, he 
is married and has two children. He wears 
loose-fitting clothes, plays golf vigorously 
but sometimes erratically, and is fond of 
bridge. 


Senator Harry F. Byrd 


Mild-mannered, but a fighter, Vir- 
ginia‘s champion of strong de- 
fenses likes to hike, hunt, swim 


Senator Harry Flood Byrd, Virginia 
Democrat, is a fighter, although his mild 
aspect would never suggest it. Stocky and 
ruddy-faced, he is always pleasant-man- 
nered, straightforward in speech, but nev- 
er ruffled. He is credited with one of the 
most even dispositions in the Senate. 

He is a stickler for certain basic prin- 
ciples of government. For one thing, he 
has an ingrained hostility toward what he 
regards as waste. This has made him an 
outstanding foe of certain administration 
policies, such as spending to promote re- 
covery. But he is a strong advocate of na- 
tional defense. Recently, he discovered 
that the defense program for which he 
had voted large sums this year was pro- 
ceeding at a snail’s pace. His reaction was 
to get the facts, and then disclose the 
small number of combat planes for which 
orders had been placed, threatening, mean- 
while, a congressional investigation unless 
an explanation was made. 

Senator Byrd is a brother of Rear Ad- 
miral Richard Evelyn Byrd, the explorer. 


Another brother, Thomas B. Byrd, is his 
partner in the apple-growing business. 

The Senator is reputed to be the largest 
apple orchardist in the East. He has a 
score or so of apple orchards scattered 
through the Shenandoah Valley. Apply- 
ing to government his experience with 
apple orchards, he is convinced that the 
best results are obtained by pruning away 
the dead wood every so often. 

When he was 15, his father, Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, a noted Virginia lawyer, had 
a newspaper, the Winchester (Va.) Star, 
which was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Young Harry asked his father to turn the 
paper over to him. Since the property was 
about gone anyway, his father consented. 
By the time Harry was 21, he had paid 
off all debts, put the paper on a paying 
basis, and had acquired another news- 
paper. 

Harry Byrd still owns and publishes the 
Winchester Star, and also another news- 
paper, the Harrisonburg (Va.) 
Record. 

Economy and payment of debts on the 
due date have become life principles with 
him. When he was Governor of Virginia 
from 1926 to 1930, his numerous reforms 
saved the taxpayers considerable money 
and were widely studied. 

Senator Byrd’s favorite recreations are 
long hikes in the mountains, morning walks 
in Rock Creek Park in Washington, hunt- 
ing and swimming. He is 53. He has four 
children, all grown. 
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The most incredible American phenomena are the Grand 
Canyon and Labor Day speeches. 

There they are—the Grand Canyon and the Labor Day 
oratory. Both are unbelievable. Until recently both were con- 
sidered unexplainable. Then scientists declared the Grand 
Canyon was just a lot of erosion which began 53,000,000 years 
ago, before soil conservation was invented. Now it is the 
privilege of “Life in the Capital” to announce that the other 
phenomenon is just a lot of delusion. 

This discovery was made possible by the Veriscope, an in- 
vention which enables the lucky possessor to see the meaning 
in any given speech. 

The Veriscope is not yet perfected. For example, when it was 
applied to a speech by Harold Ickes it emitted green sparks 
and an odor of singed feathers, and upon being directed toward 
an. effusion of Senator Bridges the machine bit the operator 
on the ear. After rest and repair, however, it proved to work 
very well on a sample batch of Labor Day orations, the results 
being published herewith. We give you extracts from a number 
of speeches as they sounded to the naked ear, and, in italics, 
how the Veriscope translated them. 

Our first experiment is with a Labor Day radio address 
broadcast by Senator Puffy, who is recognized as the workers’ 
most devoted friend under the Capitol dome by everybody 
except his cook and the one-legged octogenarian who cuts his 
lawn. 

Purry: On this great day, my friends, I stretch forth to each 
and every one of you a hand that has been calloused by labor. 
Yes, before you honored my 
humble self by electing me to 
work with my heart and my 
brains in your cause—in my 
cause—in the legislative halls 
of our Government, I knew 
what it was to labor, to earn 
my bread by the sweat of my 
brow. So I address you, workingmen of America, as brothers. 
There are times when I yearn to put aside the heavy burden 
of statesmanship and to take my dinner pail in hand once 
more, to walk among you as a private in the ranks of that 
noblest army on earth, the army of rugged, sturdy American 
workingmen. But I know my duty. I know the solemn trust 
which you have given me. This is the task to which my hands 
have been put, to fight the organized forces of reaction, to 
guard your interests at the sacred portals of American democ- 
racy which daily are beseiged by the battalions of greed. Yes, 
my brothers, I pledge you that, no matter what the odds that 
may be ranged against us, I will carry on until victory for our 
just cause has been won. 

Veriscore: On this holiday, you dopes, I'd rather be playing 
golf than sweating in front of a microphone over a speech that 
that so-and-so of a ghost writer charged me $25 for in cash, 
the robber. But I stretch forth to you a hand that has been 
greased by everybody who wanted a job done in Washington. 
Before I was elected I had to work for a living. There are 
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The Real Meaning of Labor Day 


By Our Workless Reporter 


times when I wake up screaming at the thought I may have 
to stop being a statesman and be obliged to go back to lobbying 
on a commission again. But I know my onions, or I wouldn't 
be here blabbing at you now. You don’t know the cinch that 
you have given me, thank goodness, when you gave me 
the easy task of putting my hands in every pocket, and 
if I can serve my own interests here for another six-year 
term I can tell you all to go take a good running jump for 
yourselves. 

Next is a report on the efforts of Giovanni McSchwartz, 
president of the International Union of Laundry Shirt Shrink. 
ers and Button Busters: 





McScuwartz: Fellow work- DAY Ps) 
ers, the battle is not yet won. OF BALONEX 
Before we can achieve a ee ag 


wholly emancipated working 
class we must give all we have 
to the sacred cause. We have 
come far, it is true, but we 
still have far to go before we free ourselves from the Wall Street 
bosses. The immortal Abraham Lincoln declared that we must 
have a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 
It is my great ambition to see this union of ours have a mil- 
lion members. Then we can tell the economic royalists where 
they get off, and we can all live like dukes. Workers of America, 
arise! Cast off your chains! 

Veriscore: You working stiffs, my job is nearly done. Be- 
fore I can achieve my whole ambition, however, you have to 
give all you have to add to what I’ve got already. You have 
come across, it is true, but I still have far to go before I can 
recoup my Wall Street losses. The immortal Barnum declared, 
“there’s a sucker born every minute,” and he sure said a 
mouthful. It is my great ambition to get plenty of dollars 
from this union. Then I can tell you lugs where to get of, 
and I can go to Scuth America and live like a duke. Workers 
of America, shell out! Cough up your change! 

You see how the gadget works? We think it has a great 
future, and if ever it can be built strong enough to stand up 
under political campaign speeches it is going to mean as much 
to the average American citizen as bourbon means to a mint 
julep. 

You will have to admit the Veriscope is a honey of an it- 
vention, provided your wife never gets hold of one. 

And shall we give a listen to the Voice of Labor itself? Ab, 
yonder is a horny-handed son of toil— 

H.HS.0.T.: No, Mame, ! 
can’t take you and the kids 
to Dreamland Park this after- 
noon. There’s an important 
union meeting. There's talk 
of maybe a wage cut com 
ing through and we gotta or 
ganize. 

Veriscore: No, Mame, I won’t take you and the kids to 
Dreamland Park because I’m going to the ball game. 
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Eviror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Equal Responsibilities? 

Sir:—In all of the discussions I have 
read of the compulsory draft of men be- 
tween 21 and 31 I have seen no comment 
on what seems to me to be one of the fun- 
damental reasons for such a draft in place 
of merely volunteer enlistments, which is 
the equal responsibility of all citizens to 
defend their country in time of need. If 
we believe in equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities, should we not also believe in 
equal responsibilities? 

If we accept the theory of equal rights 
and equal opportunities, then we should 
accept the theory of equal responsibility 
of all citizens in the protection or defense 
of our nation. 

In this protection of our nation there 
should be no class distinction, or favor- 
itism, which there inevitably would be 
under a mere volunteer policy. 


Baldwin Park, Calif. S. Howarp Leecu 


* * * 


Paying the Armament Bill 
Sir:—J. G. Sheehan (U.S.N., Aug. 30) 


suggests that, if every person over 18 
years of age paid a $5 tax a year, it would 
take care of financing the armament prob- 
lem, and a few other problems too. My 
arithmetic gives a far less optimistic result. 
There are in the United States about 80,- 
000,000 persons over 18 years of age. A 
tax of $5 each would bring $400,000,000, 
whereas the armament program will cost 
around $5,000,000,000 a year over the 
next several years. The average adult must 
pay not $5 but $60 a year for armaments, 
and the budget would still be out of bal- 
ance if current spending for non-defense 
purposes is continued. 

Research Director, Wiiarp D. Arant 
The National Economy League. 


New York, N. Y. 
* & & 


In Praise of Gen. Summerall 


Sir:—I agree with all the praise be- 
stowed upon George Marshall (U.S.N., 
Aug. 2), but cannot agree with your in- 
ference that Charles P. Summerall’s main 
interest was heroism. He served as Chief 
of Staff in an era vastly different from the 
one in which we are now living, but he 
Was a powerful advocate of being pre- 
pared for just such a time. 

He was among the first to emphasize 
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the mechanization and motorization of 
the Army for fast-moving, hard-striking 
mobile forces. Heroism would enter into 
this picture too. General Summerall fre- 
quently spoke of heroism, probably be- 
cause he saw so much, of it in the first 
World War. Incidentally, he is himself 
a hero without knowing it. 

Let us hope that our modern Army 
turns out a lot of combat commanders 
of his commanding personality, vision, de- 
termination and achievement. 

Major General, Retired. B. H. Wetts 
[Ed. Note: The United States News 
had no intention of implying that 

General Summerall was interested in 

heroism to the exclusion of other mili- 

tary qualifications. The record shows 

that, as Chief of Staff, General Sum- 
merall energetically furthered mecha- 


nization of the Army.] 
* * * 


Thrift and Economy 


Sir:—In answer to the letter of G. J. 
Blech, Jr. (U.S.N., Aug. 30). The only 
way to make business and employment is 
to spend money. As a nation, the more 


[ 








we spend, the more we have, and the 
more we save, the less we have. The more 
we circulate money by spending, the more 
business and employment and income we 
have. The more money we keep back out 
of circulation by saving; the less business 
and employment and income we have. We 
cannot earn money unless someone spends 
it. The only way we increase our national 
income is to spend more than our national 
income. 


Port Hope, Mich. Georce B. Jounson 








ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. 
OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices and Complete Stocks 
in all Principal Cities 
Makers of Special Steels 


Tool-Stainless-Carbon-Electrical 


Information Available 
Certified Blue Sheets giving instructions on 
treatment. Also a brand new kind of 
reference publication, “Handbook of Special 
Steels—Their Properties, Uses, Fabricators.” 
A request on your letterhead will bring 
you this helpful up-to-date literature. 











USE THIS HELPFUL 


UP-TO-DATE LITERATURE 











own life. 








Can You See? 


A business man trying to plan for the future 


finds many unknown factors. 


But he is likely to forget entirely the great- 


est uncertainty of all—the length of his 


TO MAKE YOUR PLANS SECURE, 
| USE LIFE INSURANCE 


Jusurance 


Ged) eudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. 

















Bombers Flying to Britain . . . Jesse Jones Fights 
Defense Financing by U.S. . . . Rifts in New Deal 


Jesse Jones again outsmarted the 
New Deal group that has been trying 
to cut him loose from control over 
federal lending programs. Mr. Jones 
convinced Mr. Roosevelt that as 
Secretary of Commerce he likewise 
would need to remain as Federal 
Loan Administrator. 


* 2 2 


Back of Jesse Jones’s insistence upon 
continued control over lending is his 
determination that as much as pos- 
sible of the defense program should 
be financed by private capital. In- 
ner New Deal group had wanted an 
all-out government banking program. 


xk 


Harry Hopkins found that many in 
the group of higher-realm govern- 
ment advisers whom he had put into 
power actually had turned on him 
and were urging his retirement. Rea- 
son was that they thought he had 
muffed handling of the third-term 
nomination at Chicago after ground- 
work had been laid by others in the 
administration group. 


* © 2 


More American warplanes are getting 
through to the British than reports at 
this time suggest. A large total of 
bombers is being flown over the At- 
lantic. 


xk kk 


High British officials coming to this 
country expect to be able to buy large 
quantities of airplanes and tanks 
right off industry’s shelves. Their 
idea is that, as a mass production 
country, the United States overnight 
can turn to big-scale production of 
war materials. This thought is one 
reason why Britain delayed her war 
preparation during the first eight 
months of war. 


= & & 


Defense Commissioner, Knudsen is 
none too happy over the slowness 
with which laws are being changed to 
permit defense i~711stries to get going. 
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Henry Morgenthau is becoming a bit 
more liberal in releasing funds of in- 
dividuals in conquered nations that 
now are frozen in this country. 


7 2 2 


Secretaries Hull, Ickes and Perkins— 
as sole remaining members of the 
original Roosevelt Cabinet—are be- 
ginning to wonder a bit what their 
future holds. Miss Perkins has sur- 
vived report after report of prospec- 
tive retirement. 


xk 


Mr. Roosevelt is resisting the sug- 
gestion of certain New Deal advisers 
that he attribute defense delay to in- 
sistence by some key specialty indus- 
tries that they be permitted to make 
more profit than present law allows. 
The President says that there is no 
sign “yet” of profiteering. 


xk * 


Charles Fahy, general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board, the 
man chiefly responsible for _ the 
Board’s high record of victories in the 
Supreme Court, is expected to be 
shifted to the Solicitor General’s office. 


x kk 


It’s thumbs down by the Defense 
Commission on any statement which 
would make the Commission the pro- 
tector of four labor laws: the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, the Wage-Hour 
Act, the Walsh-Healey Government 
Contracts Act and the Davis-Bacon 
Act. The inside story: Defense Com- 
mission Member Hillman and his La- 
bor Advisory Committee prepared a 
statement which would have guaran- 
teed the laws in defense program. A 
Commission subcommittee refused to 
approve. 


= & @ 


Britain bombed Germany steadily 
and heavily for two months without 
an Official word of recognition from 
Germany that anything was happen- 
ing. Then, on August 29, came the 
first official German admission that 


WMS. —— 





damage had been done. High British 
officials are wondering privately: why 
the admission at last? 


xk 


Without publicity, the Federal Bu. 
reau of Investigation is moving rapid- 
ly to protect the country against “fifth 
column” activity. FBI’s force has 
been expanding almost daily and re. 
ports are that more than 1,000 in. 
vestigators are now detailed to coun- 
ter-espionage work. 


= *& © 


Commerce Department corridors buz 
with whispers that the real reason for 
the resignation of Under Secretary 
Noble, now a Willkie supporter, was 
the fact that he couldn’t get the Sec- 
retaryship. Rumor has it that he 
knew Hopkins was about to resign, 
that he would not succeed him, and, 
therefore, got out first. 


x*k 


Feeling among high navy officials is 
that this country would be putting 
through a shrewd. Yankee trade to 
swap 50 or 60 destroyers for air and 
naval bases in this hemisphere. Bases 
are regarded as worth far more to this 
country than that total of destroyers. 


& 2 


A heavily enlarged program of train- 
ing workers for highly skilled work in 
defense plants is in prospect. Th 
President has asked $53,000,000 more 
for the Office of Education in this é- 
fort, $15,000,000 having been voted 
in June. 
xk kk 








Health officials fear epidemics, espe 
cially of respiratory diseases such # 
“flu,” next winter because of over 
crowding of defense workers. The Le 
bor Department, the Defense Com 
mission, and the Public Health Serv: 
ice are in a three-cornered race fo 
dominance over a health protectivt 
program. And a sharp struggle is ut 
der way as to which agency shal 
build additional housing facilities. 
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HEN the harvests are in, and wild asters 

foam along the roadways—when the 
sweet, hazy smoke of leaf fires blends with 
the cidery smell of ripe apples—that is the 
time when millions of Americans start out 
for the County Fair. 


Inro farm trucks and wagons, in the back 
seats of flivvers, carry-alls and buggies are 
piled incredible outsize vegetables—corn- 
stalks, pumpkins and gourds. Wrapped in 
wet newspapers are “bokays” from the 
farmhouse gardens—feathery golden mums 
and velvety dahlias, huge as cabbages. Cro- 
cheted doilies are hopefully ticketed along 
with patchwork quilts and rows of tatting. 


Wuara flurry there is in the kitchen as the 
thirteen-egg Angel Food Cake goes into the 

x—along with the rich, chocolate-frosted 
Devil’s Food, red-brown as a new furrow! 
More than likely there will be marble 


An Old American Institution 


cakes, too, and cookies, bread and rolls, 
still exhaling the sweet warmth of the 
oven. And row upon row of glistening jars 
filled with tantalizing pickles, preserves 
and relishes to arouse the hunger of all 
beholders. 


Wiruin the past 70 years the name of 
Heinz and the trade-mark “57 Varieties” 
have become as much a part of the Amer- 
ican scene as our County Fair and our 
goldenrod. We of Heinz know well the 
spirit of the County Fair, for we under- 
stand the thrill of making plain things 
into prize-winning delicacies. 


Since the beginning of our business we’ve 
tried to do things better than our neigh- 
bors. We've fussed over the important lit- 
tle things; and, like a good cook, we've 
never been quite satisfied. We're always 
trying to do a little better—adding 


he County Fair 


a magic touch of flavor here and there. 
ALL our foods—crisp green pickles, spicy 
mincemeat, oven-baked beans, old-fashion- 
ed ketchup, clear and sparkling vinegar, 
and soups that feel at home in old-fash- 
ioned tureens—are truly home-tasting 
favorites. Made the finest modern way from 
treasured old home recipes, these foods are 
fit to win prizes at any County Fair—or 
approval on the tables of the nation. 

Ir makes us very proud to have folks like 
our 57 Varieties. We certainly extend every 
possible effort to. keep them the finest in 
all the world—and for over 70 years now 


we've been winning the cherished 
prize award of confidence from 67) 
families just like yours. 

: oe oe — —_ 
Hi. J. Heinz Company 


An Old American Institution 





EXTRA DISTANCE | 

IN HIS DRIVES_§ 

EXTRAS IN HIS * 
CIGARETTE 


YES, LARRUPING 
LAWSON LITTLE— NATIONAL 
OPEN CHAMPION — PREFERS 
THE CIGARETTE THAT GIVES 

THE “EXTRAS”— 
SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS 





| TURNED TO CAMELS 
FOR 
EXTRA MILDNESS 
AND FOUND SEVERAL 
OTHER SWELL EXTRAS, TOO, 
INCLUDING EXTRA SMOKING, 
SLOWER BURNING 
SURE IS THE TICKET 


FOR 
STEADY SMOKING 











Copyright, 1940, KR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WATCH OUT, PAR—here comes Little! No, Lawson Little is never content 
unless he can better par...in his golf... in his cigarette. “I want a// the mild- 
ness I can get in my cigarette,” he says. “Camels burn slower and give me extra 
mildness. And Camels also give me something else I never found before— 
flavor that doesn’t tire my taste.” Yes, Camels give all the qualities you want 
plus an extra measure of each. The extra flavor of costlier tobaccos preserved 
by slower burning. The natural mildness and coolness of costlier tobaccos 
plus freedom from the irritating qualities of too-fast burning. And on top of 
extra pleasure—Camels give extra value (see panel at right). 


GET THE EXTRAS WITH SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


YOU WATCH that ball go scream- 
ing off the tee and you shake your 
head. How does he do it? Form, tim- 
ing, power, wrist action, control... 
he has them all—but Lawson Little 
has that extra measure of each which 
makes the difference between a good 
golfer and a champion. Just as the 
extras in his cigarette...Camel... 
make the difference between smoking 
and smoking pleasure at its best. 


EXTRA muoness 
EXTRA cootness 
EXTRA Ftavor 


In recent laboratory tests, CAMELS 
burned 25% slower than the average 
of the 15 other of the largest-selling 
brands tested—slower than any of 
them. That means, on the average, a 
smoking plus equal to 


9 EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


WON\CE QUALITY 








